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$ Pricing for Profit 


Evils of Price Distortion Can Be Remedied If Manufacturers 
Will Study Fundamentals of Costs — Sound Pricing Is 
Way Out of Present Unsatisfactory Situation in Which 
of Business Net 


By W. L. Churchill 


Inadequate Returns 

















ANUFACTURERS, as a class, do not make 
M adequate return on their invested capital, 

ability and training, nor for their service 
to society. With more than 70 per cent of manu- 
facturers earning less than $5,000 a year in net 
profits and with but a small proportion of listed 
industrial stocks selling at a premium over par 
at their equity valuation, it is quite time for con- 
certed effort toward education that will insure 
earning reasonable profits for their stockholders. 
The published report, “Financial Burden in 
Cost*”, may well become the foundation for an 
educational campaign for the betterment of man- 
ufacturing rewards. 
The _ outstanding 
feature of this re- 
port is its emphasis 
upon the necessity 
to treat profit as an 
obligation, and just 
as necessary a part 
of manufacturers’ 
costs as their obli- 
gations to creditors. The last paragraph of this 
report should be kept constantly in front of every 
man responsible for the pricing of manufactured 
products: 

“From a moral, financial and sound business 
standpoint, stockholders are just as much entitled 
to reasonable returns in the shape of dividends, 
as are the bond holders entitled to their returns 
in the shape of interest. The management of 
every business and industrial organization as- 
sumes a serious responsibility when it accepts 
stockholders’ money. It should expect to meet 
this responsibility at all times.” 

The low average level of profits is due primarily 
to unintelligent pricing of the product. This does 





*Report of committee on financial burden in cost, Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Costs association. 
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S POINTED out frequently in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 

the metal industries trail behind other groups in 

percentage of earnings on invested capital. The accom- 

manying article on the pricing of products is from an ad- 

dress before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Costs association, 

Nov. 17, 1925. W. L. Churchill, the author, is industrial 
engineer, White Plains, N. Y. 


not mean that all prices of even unprofitable in- 
dustries are too low. In a great many cases they 
are too high and not enough of the “over-priced” 
products are sold to cover the losses on the more 
popular “under-priced” products. Frequently this 
distortion of prices between “cheap” and “qual- 
ity” products is intentional, but more often it is 
due to some faulty principle used in adding prof- 
it to cost to arrive at selling prices. This holds 
true whether all cost elements are included or 
not; and whether intentional or otherwise, the 
distortion inevitably tends to lower the price 
levels and coincidentally the profits. Costs are 
fixed and inexora- 
ble. No amount of 
figuring can change 
cost facts. Even 
with a common un- 
derstanding of the 
principles of apply- 
ing profit to find 
selling prices, the 
widely divergent 
estimates of a fair profit make for considerable 
differences in selling prices. Out of 35 individual 
firms consulted on this question, only five had 
profit ideals that were consistent with reasonable 
requirements of their business. The other 30 
all had ideals that were too low. In one case, 
the profit requirement should have been 4 1/3 
times as great as that established. 

Obviously, competitors who know what they 
should obtain and are fully informed in apply- 
ing their profit requirements, find it impossible 
to obtain these prices when in competition with 
people whose profit ideals are so low. This is a 
particularly pernicious evil in industries that are 
easily capitalized and whose materials are of rel- 
atively low value. Wherever financial burden and 

(Concluded on Page 241) 
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Plan International Meeting 


of A.F. A. in Detroit 





URING the last week 
D in September and 


To the Officers end Members of the 





was accepted with en- 
thusiasm and some 50 
foundrymen sailed in Au- 


extending into Oc- 
tober 1926, Detroit will British Cast Iron Research Association gust 1923 to attend. Many 
be host to thousands foundries in England and 
who will attend _ the Greeting: France were visited by 
second International Found- the delegates. Arrange- 
rymen’s congress and the The Directors and Members of the American Foundrymen's Associa- ments are being made to 
thirtieth annual conven- tion take great pleasure in extending you a hearty invitation to attend have the visitors from 
tion of the American an International Foundrymen's Congress and Exhibition in the United overseas visit the foundries 
Foundrymen’s association. States at Detroit September twenty-seventh to October first, Nineteen in the leading centers be- 


This convention will differ 
from all those held be- 
tween 1896 and 1926, be- 
cause the outstanding fea- 
ture of internationalism 
will strike the keynote. In 
former years representa- 
tives from foreign shores 
have been present at each 
convention, but the Detroit 
meeting next fall will be 
unsurpassed in the number 
of visitors from abroad. 
Formal invitations have 
been mailed to 27 Euro- 
pean foundry  organiza- 
tions and from the senti- 
ments expressed at _ re- 
cent conventions, a large 
attendance from overseas 
ig assured. Many officers 
of the European associa- 
tions will be present as 
will prominent foundry ex- 
ecutives and owners. An 
excellent opportunity will 
be afforded for the mem- 
bers of the American as- 





Hundred and Twenty-six. 
This invitation is the result of unanimous action by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association expressed by a resolution at the Annual 
Convention in Milwaukee during the work of October Thirteenth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-four. 


Fall appreciation of the dicivtlien extended, entertainment, and oppor- 
tunities allorded for technical investigation to the delegation from the 
American Foundrymen's Association during their visit in the Summer 
of Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-three, was the keynote of the reso- 


lation. 


he is the desire of the members of our association that they be 
accorded the privilege of reciprocating in @ measure the generous and 
whole-hearted hospitality of our European hosts of Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-three. 
That the “Entente Cordiale” now established between the foundrymen 
on both sides of the Atlantic be stimulated and perpetuated is our 
sincerest wish. 
We hope you will make arrangements for all your olEcere and a large 


number of your members to be with us in Nineteen Hundred and 


Twenty-six. 


LY Ce Foundrymen’s Association 
4 . CDasex_ President 





Seeretary 


Vice President 


tween Detroit and the At- 
lantic this fall. During 
the convention numerous 
visits will be paid to the 
prominent foundries in De- 
troit. Detroit, which will 
be host to the American 
Foundrymen’s association, 
is situated on the Detroit 
river and has ample rail- 
road and water facilities. 
It is the fourth city in size 
in the United States and 
is noted for its production 
of automotive products. 
About 83 per cent of all 
the automobiles built in 
America are made in and 
shipped from Detroit and 
the area immediately sur- 
rounding it. Detroit has 
more than a _ hundred 
foundries that help to make 
the foundry and machine 
tool industry the second 
ranking industry in the 
city. Ample facilities for 
housing the large number 
of visitors will be pro- 








sociation to renew old 
friendships and create new 
ones with their contemporaries from 


across the seas. 

A number of allied organizations 
in this country have been invited to 
participate jointly with the American 
Foundrymen’s association. A compre- 
hensive program is to be outlined, 
embracing every phase of the foundry 
industry from both the technical and 
the practical viewpoint. These dis- 
cussions will be of interest not only 
to foundrymen, but also to manufac- 
turers the world over because of the 
broad field covered. An international 
exposition of foundry and machine 
shop equipment and supplies will be 
held simultaneously with the conven- 
tion. 

The first International 
men’s congress was held 


Foundry- 
in Paris, 
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INVITATIONS WERE SENT TO FOREIGN ORGANIZATIONS 


France, Sept. 12-15, 1928 under the 
auspices of the Association Technique 
de Fonderie de France. Indirectly, 
this congress was the outgrowth of 
the European visit in 1919 of A. O. 
Backert who was then president of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion and the return visits of Oliver 
Stubbs, T. H. Firth and F. J. Cook, 
British association officials in 1922. 
The annual exchange papers that were 
fostered by the American Foundry- 
men’s association also promoted the 
friendship between American and 
European foundry organizations and 
in April 1923, M. Ramas, then president 
of the French foundrymen’s organiza- 
tion, journeyed to this country to pre- 
sent the invitation for the first in- 
ternational meeting. The invitation 


vided by 14,000 hotel rooms 
listed by the city’s convention bureau. 
No other prominent conventions will 
be scheduled during the week of the 
foundrymen’s convention. 

The exhibit will be held in three 
adjoining buildings at the Michigan 
state fair grounds. These buildings 
have ample space and are splendidly 
adapted for the large exhibit as 
planned by the committee. 


A discussion now is being held on 
the advisability of opening the ex- 
hibition on Saturday, Sept. 25, and 
beginning the technical sessions on 
the following Monday. Such an ar- 
rangement would give local foundry 
employes and others in the Detroit 
district ample opportunity to see the 
exhibition. 
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Electric Industrial Trucks 


Costs of Handling 
Wire and Strip 


By Harold J. Payne 


£2= handling of wire and strip 
presents many difficulties. The 
overhead involved where these 
products are manufactured or used 
in making other merchandise neces- 
sarily reflects these difficulties in a 
tangible and, frequently, in an un- 
welcome manner. Wherever manual 
methods of handling are employed to 
the exclusion of modern power-oper- 
ated equipment, there is definite op- 
portunity for decreasing costs which 
are excessively high. The experience 
of several users indicates that electric 
industrial trucks provide an economical 
solution of the problem. 

In understanding this application 
of storage battery equipment it is 
necessary to consider the requirements 
imposed on any mechanical apparatus 
which is expected to supplant hand 
labor in the wire mill. Obviously, a 
prime consideration is flexibility. If 
a machine is designated for the work, 
it must be able to go wherever men 
with hand trucks can go. Another 


essential is high capacity. Wire is 
both heavy and bulky as it comes 
from the rolling mill, and it must 


be moved promptly to the cooling 
floor. A third specification is endur- 
ance. If men are to be taken from this 
work, it is necessary to substitute 
equipment which will perform so that 
need of reverting suddenly to old 
methods will not arise, as obviously 
would be the case in the event of 
periodic breakdowns. Finally, any me- 
chanical apparatus, to be desirable, 
must have a past performance record. 


Electric Truck Meets Needs 


Naturally no single type of equip- 
ment can be a panacea for all ailments 
of inter-plant handling. To be success- 
fui, any machine designed to move ma- 
terial must be fitted for its job. How- 
ever, in a general way it may be stated 
that the electric industrial truck goes 
far toward meeting all requirements 
imposed on equipment for handling 
wire or strip. This point is best made 





The author is connected with the staff of the 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 522 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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An electric industrial truck handling bundles of wire bound for 
the shipping room 


by looking in on the present practice 
of several of the users mentioned 
above. 


In one plant copper wire is made 
in gages from trolley size (9/16 inch 
diameter) down to fine spool wire 
(15 mils diameter). The metal is re- 
ceived in ingots weighing 250 pounds 
and is heated to a bright red. Then 
the bar is run back and forth through 
successive dies, being further elongated 
at each passage until the desired 
diameter has been obtained. All of 
the wire products that is sent out 
finished requires drawing. Before this 
operation the scale formed during the 
process of hot rolling must be removed 
in an acid pickling bath. Finally, after 
the wire has been carried down to the 
required size it may or may not be 
annealed. In the latter case two addi- 
tional handlings are necessary. From 
the time the hot rods are received 
from the rolling machine until the 
product leaves the plant, every pound 
of metal must be moved from 5 to 12 
times. 


The cooling floor represents one 
of the busiest areas in this plant. 
Rods of wire weighing 250 pounds 
are delivered here more frequently 
than once a minute by the rolling ma- 
chine and must be moved away prompt- 
ly in order to prevent hopeless con- 
gestion. For this reason they are con- 
veyed, about eight at a trip, to a cool- 
ing area approximately 100 feet dis- 
tant. From there they go to a weigh- 
ing platform and thence, for the most 
part, to the pickling tubs. 


One tiering truck, equipped with a 
ram in place of the usual platform 
serves to make all of these handlings, 
working 20 hours a day six days a 
week. More than a million pounds of 
wire are moved every day by this 
machine. Its use has saved the labor 
of 12 men and has eliminated from the 
floor a crowded condition formerly 
impossible to avoid on account of the 
variation in activities of hand truckers. 


Although the turns made by this 
truck are short in its run which sel- 
dom exceeds 150 feet, records indicate 
that it is returning very tangible 
dividends on the investment repre- 
sented. The floor over which it oper- 
ates is of corrugated iron placed in 
squares which do not come together 
smoothly. In 20-hour service, four 
changes of battery are necessary. For 
this reason two batteries are included 
in equipment, one being constantly 
on charge while the other is in use. 


Cost Of Operation Is Low 


Even under the difficult conditions 
thus imposed the unit involves a fixed 
charge of only $5.00 a day, including 
depreciation, interest, maintenance and 
power. This indicates a net saving 
equal to the former wages of 10 men. 
One concern, using similar equipment 
in much the same work, reports a 
cost of 24 cents per hour of operation, 
exclusive of power. In both cases it 
will be understood that the time of 
the truck driver is not included. 

It is evident that the more trucks 
which can be kept reasonably busy, the 
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greater the net earning power of the 
equipment. At the plant in which the 
ram truck mentioned is working, three 
elevating platform trucks are detailed 
to the work of keeping the drawing 
machines supplied with wire from 
which the scale has been removed, as 
well as to keep the product flowing 
either to the annealing furnace or 
direct to the shipping room. Skids 
are so placed at the end of the pickling 
vats that the hoist running on a mono- 
rail over these vats can drop the clean 
rods directly onto them. The driver 
of the truck supplying the twenty 
drawing machines does not operate 
on a predetermined schedule but is 
responsible for keeping each worker 
supplied with wire as required. Usual- 
ly after dropping a skid load beside 
an operator, the truck driver picks 
up an empty skid for return to the 
pickling room. In this way the cycle 
is maintained continuously with a 
minimum of confusion. 


Other uses to which these elevating 
platform trucks are put include prac- 
tically every other handling incident 
to manufacture. Drawn wire is sup- 
plied to the fine wire department, and 
the flow of finished wire to the ship- 
ping department is conducted entirely 
on skids. Likewise wire to be annealed 
is carried to a point directly over the 
charging chamber of the furnace, and 
later is carried to the shipping de- 
partment. All of the runs made by 
the elevating platform trucks with 
their skid loads are in aisles largely 
congested by apparatus installed be- 
fore the advent of the idea that a 
plant should be built around the ma- 
chinery rather than that the ma- 
chinery should be built somehow to 
fit into the plant. 


It is impossible to state exactly 
what balance is struck in the plant 
as a whole by the use of modern 
handling equipment. Volume and the 
nature of the product have changed 
since the introduction of the industrial 
electric truck so that a direct com- 
parison is impossible. However, it 
is generally conceded that when an 
elevating truck is kept moving, it 
releases from 5 to 10 hand trucks 
for other work. The cost of operating 
this type of machine does not vary 
appreciably from the figure given 
for the ram truck. A company that 
operates a large fleet of these trucks 
figures the total overhead to be 
charged against each unit at $3.50 
per day. 

The crane truck has been found by 
several users to be well fitted for 
unloading as well as for loading cars 
or other vehicles with rods of wire. 
A large manufacturer of nails, rivets, 
etc., find that such a machine saves 
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80 per cent over the cost involved in 
handling wire manually. Formerly it 
was the custom to handle bundles of 
wire weighing 150 pounds but with 
the aid of mechanical equipment of 
this kind it is found possible to handle 
300-pound bundles without difficulty. 
Consequently every department in the 
plant has been affected. 


Reduces Wire Charging Cost 


Operations have been improved in 
wire drawing, nail and rivet making 
and in the annealing and galvanizing 
departments. The machines used are 
practically automatic in operation so 
that the only task for the operator 
is to start the wire going through 
the machine and to remove the finished 


Six months later he said that “these 
machines can’t be taken away except 
over my dead body.” 

The product from two hot strip 
mills had been taken care of formerly 
by four gangs of three men each, and 
as fast as the hot rods came from 
the rolling mills they were wheeled 
away by hand. Periodically it was 
necessary to shut down the entire 
plant to clear up the storage floor 
because of congestion, and a large 
amount of product had te be scrapped 
because of injury through this method 
of handling. 

The installation of ram trucks for 
carrying away the rods did not solve 
the problem immediately because of 
the congestion existing at the time 








PILING BAND AND HOOP 


material. Therefore, by substituting 
300-pound bundles for 150-pound bun- 
dles, the machines have to be charged 
only half as often. In other words, the 
cost of charging the machines is cut 
in two and since it takes more of the 
operator’s time to start the wire 
through the machine than it does to 
remove the finished product, this cost 
is more than half of the labor re- 
quired in manufacturing. As machines 
have to be shut down under the new 
system approximately half as often 
as previously, the increase in capacity 
is apparent. 


A few years ago when it was first 
proposed to put ram trucks in the hot 
strip department of a mid-west steel 
mill for carrying the hot rods of metal 
to the cooling floor, the superintendent 
said flatly: “If trucks come in here, 
I go out.” To him it seemed suicidal 
to attempt to do the job with machines 
so much larger than the hand trucks 
to which he had become accustomed. 
It is enough to say that the trucks 
came and the superintendent stayed. 





STOCK WITH AN ELECTRIC CRANE TRUCK 


these machines were put into service. 
However, within a few weeks condi- 
tions began to improve; periodic shut- 
downs were eliminated and the earn- 
ing power of the trucks became so 
high that they were paying for them- 
selves once every month out of savings. 
Although the trucks used have now 
been in 24-hour service for two and 
one-half years, this record is being 
maintained at the present time. 


The practice of other plants 
which are using equipment of this 
kind might be described, as further 
concrete instances of performance. 

The handling of wire and strip is 
only one of many types of handling 
for which the industrial electric has 
proved its fitness. Standard and special 
modifications of the storage battery 
truck and tractor have now been de- 
veloped and are used for handling 
material in all industries. With the 
urge for elimination of waste in pro- 
duction very strong today, the grow- 
ing interest in this type of equipment 
is readily understandable. 
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European Conditions Shifting 


British Iron and Steel Prospects More Hopeful but Coal Crisis Is Still 
Acute—Industrial Outlook of France Darkened by Financial 
Situation—Smaller Countries Gradually Waking Up 


By Vincent Delport 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


AHNUINVEULOULQSUENUGHSQONNDAQOQQNUELULGQUONUCOORNDOUGLOQUOEOELOOQOEATUUOSEOOEUUOSONEESUOLOOEREOACOGGOAOOUGSSEOUUOOOORGLAOAGAS ANODE UUOLEGRESUOOONSEOLEOONEEOOOGOUNUOOASUROU ONG OANA TUES 


Business Conditions in Europe 


Norwest. aididssisis. Good 
OWOGOTE oi cidisscvckieccs Fair 
IE oéiccicdiiGocs Good 
Testa | so sekiccdsiseess Fair 
TMG Siiciviiecccctaendis Fair 
Lithuania ...........0.0.. Fair 
Poland ...... Poor to fair 
Germany .... Poor to fair 
ee Fair 
BE > cisicicoinionnias Good 


Great Britain ........ 

bith baud Poor to fair 
ONO Sovickicticceins Fair 
France ...... Fair to good 
Spain ........ Poor to fair 
Portumal «....<cicciccde Poor 
Ma ilaiuiadin Good 


Switzerland Fair to good 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Fair to good 


Austria .... Poor to fair 
Hungary Fair 
Rumania .... Poor to fair 
Yugo-Slavia 

Fair to good 


PIR cvcnistdiccinesives Fair 
Bulgaria .... Poor to fair 
CGROOOS sisdinccticesteivs Fair 
Turkey ...... Poor to fair 


Russia .... Undetermined 


MUUVEAOUFECSEUUUUUEOERNETYOAUUUEDSAOLUQIOONENSUECOUOUESEECEQOOOENEAGOOUOOUASESUGUONSEOOSUOOLUCOONOLSOOUREGQOGQUOUUUNSUOOULECSUUEDEEETECEEAEUUA CECE TOUSEN OOUEEOTOESOUA UO TEEAAHA RENAL TREN gA TENET TNT 


S THE old year came to a close, 
Jy cotieiees again was the key- 

note of British sentiment. The 
signing of the Treaty of Locarno in 
London on Dec. 1, 1925, with all the 
potential hopes that are held in this 
document, is somewhat symbolic of 
the present attitude of mind. Al- 
ready a year ago industrial leaders 
in Great Britain were hopeful of a 
revival of their activities. That was 
due to the re-establishment of a con- 
servative government, but not many 
months passed before hopes were 
dashed to the ground and the de- 
pression became more acute. - 

This shows once more that economic 
problems are governed by their own 
laws and not by politics. For this 
reason too much should not be ex- 
pected from the Locarno pact with 
respect to the return of normal trade 
conditions in Europe, although a clos- 
er understanding between peoples 
would be a favorable factor. How- 
ever, at the time of writing there 
are unmistakable signs of an im- 
provement in certain British indus- 
tries, which is not due altogether to 
artificial causes, and which has gradu- 
ally settled in during the latter part 
of last year. Unfortunately the rise 
in the bank rate from 4 to 5 per 
cent, which occurred on Dec. 3, 1925, 
may act as a slight check. 

In the meantime, attention has been 
principally focussed on the affairs of 
France who is trying to extricate her- 
self from her grave financial diffi- 
culties while her industries are en- 
joying a period of intense activity. 
Germany, by gradual steps, is success- 
fully liberating herself of the fetters 
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of the Treaty of Versailles, but her 
commercial and industrial activities 
are sorely impaired by shortage of 
working capital. Belgium is as busy 
as ever and manages to keep her 
hold on export markets, notwith- 
standing the strike which during six 
months has helped to curtail her pro- 
duction. Conditions in the iron and 
steel industries of the above-men- 


‘tioned countries have been reviewed 


in the annual issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 

British production of pig iron dur- 
ing the first 10 months of last year 
was 5,238,700 gross tons compared 
with 6,155,100 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The output 
of steel ingots and castings was 6,- 
146,700 tons and 6,995,800 tons re- 
spectively. Exports of iron and steel 
were 3,068,100 tons compared with 
8,238,300 tons, whereas imports were 
2,259,200 tons as against 1,995,100 
tons. November and _ December 
brought about an improvement, but 
the above figures serve to illustrate 
to what extent the depression in the 
heavy industries had grown in the 
course of the year. 


Coal Exports Decline 


Coal export figures are still more 
impressive. For the first 10 months 
of the year, Great Britain exported 
41,847,299 tons in 1925, compared with 
51,724,948 tons in 1924 and 66,905,810 
tons in 1923. The value of the 1925 
exports during the period considered 
was £42,215,131 as against £61,329,- 
652 in 1924 and £84,505,434 in 1923. 
To a considerable extent the coal 
crisis is at the basis of Britain’s 


troubles. The mines are now operating 
through the aid of a government sub- 
sidy. For the months of August, 
September and October, 1925, the 
amount claimed by the industry was 
over <£6,037,000 ($29,300,000). The 
government have pledged themselves 
to pay this subsidy until the end 
of April this year, but in view of 
the fact that figures for each dis- 
trict have progressively increased 
since October last, it is probable that 
the total cost to the country will con- 
siderably exceed the sum of £18,111,000 
($88,000,000) based on the above fig- 
ure. Since it is not expected that the 
royal commission of inquiry now sit- 
ting can present its report before 
March, very little time will be left 
for the government to take action 
upon the findings of the committee 
and a troubled period will have to be 
gone through next spring. 

Reverting to iron and steel produc- 
tion, the average monthly output of 
steel at the end of 1925 was roughly 
equal to the 1913 figure, but it should 
be remembered that the capacity of 
steel production is now about 50 per 
cent higher than before the war. 
The capacity of production of British 
blast furnaces is also greater than 
prewar, but the monthly average in 
1913 was 855,000 tons, whereas the 
average for the first ten months of 
1925 was only 523,870 tons. This is 
partly due to the increasing use of 
scrap in the manufacture of steel, but 
the greatest falling off was in foundry 
and forge pig iron. It is also inter- 
esting to note that imports of iron 
ore into Great Britain in the period 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31 dropped from 
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5,142,514 tons 
tons in 1925. 

The profits of the coal, iron and 
steel industries since 1920 are de- 
clining, often losses are incurred and 
dividend payments are becoming the 
exception. The ratio of profits to 
capital in these industries, as worked 
out by The Times Trade and Engi- 
neering Supplement, was 5.1 per 
cent in the period 1920-23, 4.8 per 
cent in 1923-24 and 2.6 per cent in 
1924-25. 

There is a brighter side to the pic- 
ture and, as has already been stated, 
business activities have been more 
promising since the end of last year. 
At the beginning of December there 
was a marked decrease in unemploy- 
ment figures.. There is a reaction in 
many circles against the idea that 
Great Britain is “down,” and rightly 
so. The country has to solve many 
difficult problems brought out by un- 
balanced conditions the world over, 
but it can be safely predicted that a 
readjustment will follow. 


in 1924 to 3,669,625 


French Export Steel 


Since the visit of M. Caillaux to 
Washington, the financial situation of 
France has taken a sudden turn from 
bad to worse, as shown by the further 
depreciation of the franc. This break- 
down is particularly due to the pecu- 
liar aspect of French politics. The 
immediate reaction on the iron and 
steel industries is intense activity. 
Pig iron production at the end of 
last year was equivalent to an annual 
output of over 8,500,000 tons, or 
about 85 per cent of capacity. Steel 
production which averaged 575,540 
tons per month in 1924 was well over 
650,000 tons a month at the end of 
1925. The effect of the low value of 
the franc is especially noticeable in 
export and import figures of steel. 
The average monthly exports in 1924 
were 187,380 metric tons; in 1925 ex- 
ports rose almost continuously from 
226,700 tons in January to 306,418 
tons in September. 

Imports which averaged 56,780 tons 
in 1924 were only at the rate of 
12,000 tons per month during the 
first nine months of 1925. 

The French industries are enjoying 
a period of prosperity, but prosperity 
of an artificial nature and which may 
be followed by severe depression ac- 
cording to the manner in which the 
financial situation is adjusted. As a 
result, conditions are only shown as 
fair to good in the accompanying 
chart. 

Germany’s iron and steel output last 
year was well in excess of the pre- 
ceding year’s figures; her exports also 
were considerably higher. However, 
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toward the end of the year, produc- 
tion fell off to a marked extent, the 
pig iron output dropping from 991,000 
metric tons, the highest point reached 
in March, to 735,000 tons in Septem- 
ber and 742,000 tons in October. Ger- 
many is suffering generally from the 
lack of working capital and credit, 
and these factors are strongly cur- 
tailing production and export business. 
More particularly in the iron and steel 
industries, German producers have 
met with another difficulty due to the 
cheap prices at which French pig 
iron and steel are sold on their own 
market. German prices are still above 
the level of French, Belgian and Saar 
quotations. The German leaders in 
iron and steel business also are en- 
deavoring to cut down overhead ex- 
pense by combining their interests in 
the Rhein and Westphalian districts 
into one large trust. 


During the second half of last year, 
Belgium suffered from a strike in the 
metallurgical district of Charleroi. 
This has somewhat curtailed produc- 
tion but plants in the other districts 
were kept busy with export orders. The 
country’s industries are generally ac- 
tive. The stabilization of the Bel- 
gian currency is in progress and al- 
though it is expected that it may 
disturb industry and commerce for a 
while, the future is envisaged with op- 
timism and it is not doubted that the 
result in the future will be good. The 
Luxemburg iron and steel plants are 
operating satisfactorily. Export busi- 
ness amounts to about 90 per cent 
of production. In 1925 the output 
of pig iron was 7.5 per cent higher 
than in 1924, The production of steel 
ingots and castings was 10 per cent 
in excess. 

Italy continues to enjoy prosperous 
conditions and her output of steel is 
increasing. Keen competition is ex- 
perienced from America and France 
in the automobile industry, but the 
industrial situation generally is satis- 
factory and appears to be stable. 
Conditions are improving in Spain 
and the manufacture of machinery is 
progressing. The situation in the 
mines, particularly in the coal mines, 
is not so good and a subsidy has been 
granted by the government to the col- 
lieries of Asturia, which will be effec- 
tive for two months dating from 
Nov. 1, 1925. In Portugal there 
is no improvement. Among the Cen- 
tral States there is an improvement 
in the export activity of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. This country produced over 
one million tons of pig iron and one 
million tons of steel in 1925, and its 
metallurgical industries are expanding. 
Austria is slowly progressing and 
Roumania has been disappointed in its 





Conditions are improving in 


exports. 
Jugo-Slavia. \ Switzerland is busy 
with the electrification of its rail- 
roads. Sweden is still passing through 
a period of depression in its iron and 
steel industries, but the country en- 
joys greater prosperity in other lines. 
Poland is gradually improving its 
foreign trade balance and registered 
an increase in the production of iron 
and steel in 1925. The Dutch coal 
mines are passing through a _ severe 
crisis owing to German competition; 
the other industries of the country 
are mostly prosperous. The Soviet 
governments are agitating a good deal 
in America, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy in order to attract 
capital to work up their industries 
which are showing signs of activity. 


To Make Pipethreaders 


Pipe theading machinery will be 
manufactured by the Chicago Pipe- 


thread Machine Co., 1615 Racine 
street, Racine, Wis., recently in- 
corporated. Charles Rasmussen and 


R. T. Ingalls, owners of the Wisconsin 
Machinery Co., Racine, Wis., and 
builders of metal sewing machines, 
with LaBelle Iron Works and the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., and the Williams Tool Corp., 
Erie, Pa., and Clifford Peterson of the 
Clifford Peterson Tool Co., Chicago, 
are incorporators of the new company. 


Alabama Coals Studied 


“Analyses of Alabama Coals” is 
the title of technical paper 347 just 
issued by the bureau of mines, Wash- 
ington, fifth in its series of analyses 
of coals from every producing state 
in the country. The bulletin places 
Alabama coal production during 1924 
at 19,500,000 tons, over 99 per cent of 
this being derived from the Cahaba 
and Warrior fields. About 35 per 
cent of the output goes into metal- 
lurgical coke and by-products, most 
of this coke being used mainly in 
blast furnaces of the Birmingham 
district. In addition to describing the 
production areas, the heating values 
of the coals are given in this booklet, 
which can be secured from the super- 
intendent of documents, government 
printing office, Washington. 


The National Metal Trades associa- 
tion’s labor barometer shows 491,747 
as the number of employes reported 
by members for December. This is a 
reduction of 144,404 from November. 
“Heavy decrease, but temporary, caused 
by several plants closing for inven- 
tory and holidays,” the report states. 
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The Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 





Translated from the German by Richard Rimbach 


ECTANGULAR profiles are 
R named according to their meth- 
od of manufacture, size and 
shape, and use. Universal steel is a 
flat section, about 3.937 inches to 
23.622 inches in width and rolled on a 
universal mill. 

Hoop steel has a rectangular cross 
section and its thickness is small com- 
pared to its width. The product is 
used as bands for boxes, fences, bar- 
rels, etc. and generally is bundled 
although it is frequently delivered in 
rolls like wire. Dimensions range from 
0.394 0.035-inch to 5.9060.236-inch. 
Steel for the manufacture of welded 
pipe from about 1.181%0.059-inch up 
to all rollable widths but cut into 
strips to the length of the pipe to be 
made is known commercially as skelp. 

All other rectangular cross sections, 
except the periodic, are designated 
flats. Dimensions of this section range 
from 0.394X0.113-inch to about 17.087 
X2.362-inch. They should be consid- 
ered as basic for all irregular profiles. 
Flats generally are rolled on a three- 
high mill or on a double two-high 
mill. Thin and narrow flats frequent- 
ly are rolled on the alternating two- 
high mill to prevent cooling. The 
roughing passes before the edging and 
polishing rolls can be executed either 
on a flat roll or in closed passes. To 
produce the different thicknesses in the 
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Chapter IV. 


first case an offset roll body as shown 
in Fig. 66, frequently is used. The 
method of rolling is called step roll- 
ing of flats. The advantage of stepped 
rolls is that the whole rolling program 
of a train can be covered by one stand. 

The size of the square billet neces- 
sary for a desired flat is determined 
from the drafts and the spreads. If 
the billets are rolled on the flat sides 
several times in succession, the edges 
become rounded. An _ edging pass, 
therefore, must be inserted after the 
stepped roll, through which the stock 
passes with its edges upward. The 
steel must be pressed stronger in this 
pass, the oftener it is passed through 
on the flat sides, in order to restore 
the perpendicular sides. 


Light Draft Is Used 


As mentioned in Chapter I a draft 
from 5 to 10 per cent, but at least 
0.02-inch is used in the last pass, so 
that the piece will leave the rolls 
straight. In the first passes at white 
heat, 50 per cent should not be ex- 
ceeded on account of the gripping, 
and if the billet is at a red heat, not 
over 35 per cent. The flat drafts are 
determined between these limits. The 
edging drafts with thin sections are 
chosen from 5 to 15 per cent, so 
that the rod will not buckle or fold. 

The dimensions for obtaining a flat 


rod can be determined accordingly. 
Suppose the finished profile is to be 
1.181 0.394-inch. The hot profile may 
be disregarded in this case, because a 
small correction can be made in set- 
ting the rolls on the mill. 

The draft in the polishing roll is 
about 10 per cent or 0.039-inch; the 
spread from this is 0.385X0.39 or 0.013- 
inch. The rod must be 1.167 inches 
wide and 0.434-inch thick when it 
leaves the edging rolls in order to 
measure 1.1810.394-inch after pass- 
ing through the polishing roll. The 
draft in the edging rolls also amounts 
to 10 per cent or 0.118-inch. The 
spread when edging is insignificant 
and can be amended by a small cor- 
rection in the finishing rolls. The 
rod, therefore, enters the edging roll, 
having left the last pass on the 
stepped roll witha size of 1.2850.433- 
inch. In this pass 30 per cent draft 
should be given; the rod must enter 
the last pass on the stepped roll with 
a thickness of 0.433 ~ 0.7 = or ap- 
proaches 0.618-inch. The spread with 
this warm pass is about 0.25 times the 
draft, or approximately 0.039-inch, 
with a width of 1.245 inches. The 
stepped roll must be set accordingly. 
In determining whether a square can 
be brought to this cross section with 
one pass, supposing one with a side of 
1.181l-inch be taken. The draft 
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would be 1.181—0.614—0.567-inch and 
the reduction (0.567+1.181) X100—48 
per cent. It would be better to choose 
the draft in the last pass on the 
stepped roll somewhat larger than 30 
per cent to cut down the first draft; 
or, to make three instead of two 
passes on the stepped roll. Dimen- 
sions, therefore, would be: 


Thickness Spread Width 


Pass inch inch inches 
Third stepped Tf enon 1.299 
Second stepped 0.573 0.039 1.260 
0.75 
0.573 

First stepped = 0.866 0.079 1.220 
0.65 


A square 1.122 inches would have a 
draft of 0.256-inch and a spread of 
0.059-inch would be satisfactory. With 
broader surfaces more flat passes are 


Therefore, if 
the rolling program includes the sizes 
1.7382, 1.772, 1.1811, eic. up to 2.362, 
then 2.559, 2.575, 2.954 inches, etc. up, 
the roughing passes up to 2.362 inches 
must increase in steps of 0.079-inch, 
from there on in steps of 0.197-inch. 


in the polishing rolls. 


If the steel is edged before the 
polishing pass, the increments in width 
can be taken larger, and according to 
the following consideration: The edg- 
ing draft must be at least 0.197-inch 
and should not be more than 15 per 
cent. A flat 4.7240.394-inch, there- 
fore, must be edged at least 0.236-inch 
and not more than 0.709-inch. The 
edging rolls can cover a difference in 
width of 0.472-inch. The steps chosen 
in the roughing pass should vary by 
0.394-inch or 4.724, 4.764, 4.803, ete. 

A stepping in the thickness of flats 
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FIG. 66-—-OFFSET ROLL 


BODY FOR PRODUCING DIFFERENT THICKNESSES 


OF FLATS. 


DIMENSIONS ARE IN ICHES 


necessary. If the desired square is 
not provided on the roughing rolls, the 
next highest is taken for reduction 
on the stepped rolls. 

Stepped rolling only is advised for 


flats, up to about 2.362 inches wide. 


With broader sections, so many flat 
passes are necessary, that a heavy 
edging draft would be necessary to 


press away the bulging out at the side. 
Thus, the broad flat will not stand 
when turned on edge, in fact it has a 
tendency to fold. Flats over 2.362 
inches wide are rolled more advan- 
tageously in closed passes which also 
are recommended where small quan- 
tities of one kind, particularly of one 
thickness are to be made. To change 
the thickness without changing the 
width is easier in the pass than with 
step rolling. 

Accurate rolling above all sharp cor- 
ners with broad profiles requires 
closed passes. Where no edging roll 
is available, the sizes must be ar- 
ranged like the rolling program. On- 
ly 0.039-inch in width can be equal- 
ized by the larger or smaller draft 
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is necessary only with wide limits be- 
cause the different thicknesses is 
reached in the same passes by raising 
or lowering the rolls. A different set- 
ting of the rolls, as explained in 
Chapter I, changes the percentage of 
the draft. The lowest position of the 
finishing pass of a flat 3.937-inch wide, 
for example, shows the thickness equal 
to 0.394-inch. The roughing pass has 
a height of 0.512-inch. Reduction of 
the former is therefore (0.118-+-0.512) 
X100=23 per cent. The passes should 
be on a two-high mill. To arrive at 
a thickness of 1.181l-inch in the finish- 
ing pass, the roll must be raised 0.787- 
inch. The thickness of the roughing 
pass will therefore be 1.299-inch and 
the reduction is (0.118+1.299) x100— 
10 per cent. With rectangular cross 
sections distinction must be made be- 
tween relative and absolute draft. The 
latter from pass to pass of a whole 
set is designated as the draft stage. 
This is a position of the last pass 
with which the thickness of the rolled 
flat would become equal to zero. The 
draft stages therefore always begin 
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FIG. 67—LARGE TAPERS IN ROLLS IN- 
TENDED FOR RECTANGULAR PRO- 
FILES RESULT IN WIDE ROLL 











GAPS. DIMENSIONS ARE IN 
INCHES 
with zero. If the actual thicknesses 


increase from 0.394-inch to 0.512 to 
0.709 to 1.024 to 1.693 inches, this is 
termed a draft stage of zero; 0.118 
(derived by subtracting 0.394 from 
0.512) ; 0.315; 0.630; and 1.299 inches. 

Rectangular profiles, with which the 
height in relation to the width is 
small, have a somewhat smaller spread 
because of their greater resistance to 
flow. They, therefore, require a larger 
taper than the thick profiles because 
they are subjected to higher pressure, 
and wedge themselves in easier. If 
this larger taper were retained the 
profiles would have large openings 
in the higher position. An example of 
this is given in Fig. 67, with a taper 
of 10 per cent and a thickness of 1.181 
inch. The opening equals 2.205—2.048 
or 0.157-inch, if the rolls close ex- 
actly at 0.394-inch. Such openings 
result in unbecoming edges. Special 
rolls, therefore, should be used for 
light and heavy sections. Hoop steel 
especially should not be rolled on rolls 
designed for flats. 

In Table II, recommended draft 
stages are given in column 2, the 
taper tga in column 4 and in column 
3 the fillet or bevel of the particular 
pass such as a and p in Fig. 68. 
Such draft stages, on which the roll 
designer can enlarge and refine from 
his own experience for the different 
roll diameters and kinds of material, 
can be determined by means of 
Geuze’s formula for spread. With this 
the roll design of flats is finished. In 
the lowest position of the rolls the 
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FIG. 68—FILLET AND BEVEL OF A ROLL 
PASS 
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allowable maximum draft measured in 
per cent should never exceed 50 per 
cent for the first white hot passes and 
831/3 per cent for the later passes. 
Likewise with the highest position of 
the rolls, the necessary lowest draft 
should be from 5 to 10 per cent. This 
usually is less for heavy profiles and 
more from light profiles. Where this 
is not the case, the draft stage must 
be corrected accordingly. 

If with the highest position of the 
rolls the square cross section is ap- 
proached, so that the entering billet 
or ingot receives less than 331/3 per 
cent draft, that particular pass is 
omitted and it is entered into the sec- 
ond, third, ete., pass. To omit the 


make the draft stages known to the 
roller and to take tests from the 
roughing passes. Only in this way is 
it possible to get the correct flat sec- 
tion without unnecessary trials. If 
the roller works too much with the 
calipers there exists the danger, that 
the product will be judged only by the 
finishing pass, while in the roughing 
passes wrong draft and fins or under- 
filling exist. 

Special passes for every draft how- 
ever, requires much space on_ the 
rolls, a large roll storage and fre- 
quent roll changes. Rare dimensions 
often require deviations from this meth- 
od. The blind passes also are used and 
therefore is possible only after every 


polishing rolls. In this case it amounts 
to 10 per cent. The spread is calcu- 
lated according to Geuze as 0.25 to 
0.35 of the draft; but with flats of 
the customary thickness it is at least 
0.0197 inch and at most 0.187 inch. 
With sufficient conicity and bevel it 
can be taken somewhat smaller, 
to get good side work and _ sharp 
edges. The steel is edged in every 
pass about the same amount at the 
sides. 

With the heavier section the first 
pass can remain unused, because a 
4.055-inch square will be gripped by a 
pass with the height 2.205 inches or 
46 per cent of the draft and fill the 
width of 4.173 inches. The two col- 
umns for the draft show, that with 





last passes instead of raising the second pass. Otherwise the design re- 
Table II 
Draft Stages and Fillets for Flats 
(Fillet approximately equals (0.3 to 0.5)d in the next to last and 0.5d in previous passes.) 
Pass Height with Zero Setting Fillet Radius Taper in &% 

Dimensions, Inches of the Finishing Pass Left Last—Right First Pass Left Last—Right First Pass 
(0.394 to 0.984) x 0.157 : 

and Heavier....... 0 0.0787 0.236 0 0.0276 0.0787 0.118 0.157 0.197 
(1.024 to 1.181) x 0.157 

and Heavier........ 0 0.698 0.315 0 0.039 0.118 0.118 0.157 0.197 
(1.260 to 1.811) x (0.157 : 

oe GAS eS oso 0 0.098 0.315 0.907 0 0.039 0.118 0.197 0.138 0.157 0.197 0.197 
(1.260 to 1.811) x 0.354 

and Heavier.... 0 0.118 0.472 0 0.039 0.177 0.118 0.157 0.197 
(1.890 to 2.244) x 0.157 ; 

and Heavier...... 0 0.118 0.354 0.787 0 0.039 0.118 0.197 0.118 0.157 0.197 0.197 
(2.283 to 3.150) x (0.157 ; 

2 SS ee ; 0 0.098 0.315 0.728 1.457 0 0.039 0.118 0.197 0.394 0.138 0.197 0.197 0.197 0.197 
(2.283 to 3.150) x 0.354 

and Heavier........ 0 0.138 0.472 1.181 Q 0.049 0.177 0.354 0.118 0.157 0.197 0.197 0.197 
(3.228 to 4.724) x 0.354 J ces : 

and Heavier........ 0 0.118 0.433 0.984 1.890 0 0.059 0.157 0.276 0.394 0.118 0.157 0.197 0.197 0.197 
(4.803 to 7.284) x 0.354 5 ¥ 

and Heavier........ 0 0.157 0.472 0.906 1.772 3.150 0 0.079 0.157 0.197 0.354 0.472 0.118 0.157 0.197 0.197 0.197 0.197 











rolls and to go from a roughing pass 
into the polishing rolls, is not permis- 
sible, because the last pass cannot 
have a bevel. 

The best method for rolling flats 
is to have a special closed pass turned 
into the rolls for every pass calculated 
in the following example and, in roll- 
ing, to set in the draft stage as de- 
termined. The setting of the rolls 
should only be changed when chang- 
ing to another thickness and in this 
event with a three-high mill the top 
and bottom roll should be changed 
the same amount and with the double 
two-high mill both pairs of rolls the 
same amount. The best procedure is 
to start with the largest and go to 
the smallest section, rolling all widths 
turned into the particular roll of 
the same thickness and then set the 
rolls to the next smallest thickness 
and so on. In this way only a small 
number of size changes are involved 
and the roll designer is assured that 
the drafts on the mill are actually 
held. For this purpose, it is best, to 
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maint the same as previously outlined. 

To use the various passes in a dif- 
ferent order to vary the draft is not 
good practice because of error of in- 
exact roughing passes or lengthy 
trials. The prerequisite for good 
working is supervision and a firm ad- 
herence to the plans of the roll de- 
signer. 

In designing a flat pass 3.937 x 
0.394 inch to 3.3897 x 1.181 inches, the 
hot profile of the lightest section will 
be 3.937 x 0.0398 x 0.394 equals or ap- 
proaches 3.996 x 0.394-inch. In the 
case of the thickness, the roll designer 
does not consider the contraction in 
cooling since this can be remedied by 
lifting the rolls slightly. The hot 
profile is designed backwards using the 
draft stages in Table II, column two, 
line eight as shown in Table III. 

The slight increase in thickness, 
which the rod experiences in edging, 
is not considered because it is easily 
removed in the polishing pass. The 
last roughing pass must be broader 
than the rod to be entered into the 


the lighter section at no time is the 
permissible amount of 45 to 50 per 
cent exceeded; with the heavier sec- 
tion the minimum of 10 per cent is 
reached, except from the fourth to the 
fifth roughing pass, where it only 
amounts to 9 per cent. This small 
difference can be disregarded, as the 
heavier section seldom will be rolled. 
The difference, however, can be cor- 
rected by increasing the draft from 
0.118 to 0.138 inch, the thickness 
from 0.551 to 0.571 inch respectively, 
from 1.339 to 1.359 inches. The draft 
in the polishing rolls need not be 
checked, as this is independent of the 
roughing rolls. If it is too small, the 
roller need simply be pulled down a 
little more on the roughing rolls. 
The first roughing pass of the 
lighter section is filled out easily by 
a square of a 3.937-inch side which 
is gripped easily by a height of 2.323 
or 41 per cent. The test, to see 
if the first pass approaches the square 
cross section enough to fill it and to be 
gripped, must always be determined 
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if the number of passes have been 
chosen correctly. If the drafts are 
over 40 to 45 per cent according to 
the size of the roll diameter the rolls 
must be roughened, to promote grip- 
ping. 

For the second example, using flats 
1.575 x 0.157-inch it is assumed that 
the draft stages are not available. The 
steel should be rolled without edging. 
The minimum draft should be 0.039- 
inch and the least spread 0.0197-inch. 
The hot profile will be (1.575 x 1.013) 
x 0.157=1.595 x 0.157. The last 
roughing pass, therefore, will be 1.575 
x 0.197. On account of the long length 
the stock will not be hot and there- 
fore the largest draft will be about 40 
per cent. For the intermediate passes 
the increased draft will be about 20, 
30 and 40 per cent. This gives draft 
stages of 0.197, 0.246, 0.354 and 0.591 
inch and widths of 1.555, 1.535, 1,496 
and 1.437 inches. 

For a width of 1.437 inches a square 
of 1.299 inches is necessary. This 
corresponds to a draft of (0.709 + 
1.299) x 100 or 55 per cent which is 
too high. In order .not to require a 
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FIG. 69—SPREAD ON THE OPEN AND 
CLOSED SIDE OF A PASS 











fifth pass the previous passes are 
given a draft of 30 to 35 per cent in- 
stead of 20 to 30 per cent. This gives 
draft stages of 0.197, 0.276, 0.433 and 
0.728 inch for a _ 1.299-inch square 
which corresponds to a draft of 44 
per cent. A draft of this percentage 
will be satisfactory with good rough- 
ing and low rolling temperature. Con- 
icity for the last roughing pass ar- 
bitrarily is chosen as 3.5 per cent and 
for the rest as 5 per cent. Fillet 
radius or bevel ranges from 0.3 to 0.5 
of the draft. If the radius of the fillet 
is a little too large at the beginning 
it can be reduced after a trial setup 
of the rolls. The first pass is chosen 





























FIG. 70—TEMPLATE FOR A FILLET 


as 0.119, the second as 0.0767 and the 
third as 0.0197 inch. The widths are 
determined as in the first example and 
the following figures for the roll draw- 
ing of the roughing rolls apply: 


Width, Thickness, Taper, Fillet, 
Pass inches inches per cent inches 


Roughing No. 4 1.555 0.197 S35. «see 
Roughing No. 3. 1.535 0.276 5 0.0197 
Roughing No. 2 1.496 0.433 5 0.0787 
Roughing No. 1 1.437 0.728 5 

The foregoing design was developed 
for a two-high mill; example 1 for a 
reversing mill and example 2 for a 
double two-high or an alternating two- 
high mill. If it should be placed on 
a three-high mill the dead passes 
should not be used. If a three-high 
is being considered and it is desired 
to conserve space on the roll, the 
passes are put above one another and 
one spread omitted. In example 1, 
therefore, the widths are 4.370, 4.370, 
4.252, 4.252 and 4.055 inches. The 
pass spread from the first into the 
second pass is here purposely taken 
4.055 .instead of 3.976 inches as in 
example 1. If the widths are referred 
to the base of the pass, a spread will 
occur from the fourth to the fifth and 
from the second to the third pass. 
This is because the previous pass is 
cut somewhat deeper into the roll 


while the taper is somewhat narrower 
at the bottom than the following one 
as shown in Fig. 61. 

The pass drawing can be omitted in 
the case of rectangular profiles and 
the roll drawing can be finished di- 
rectly from the tables as determined 


tin examples 1 and 2. The rolls can 
be turned without templates; it suf- 
fices for the roll turner to have tem- 
plates as shown in Fig. 70 for the 
different conicities and bevels or fil- 
lets. The theoretical widths are re- 
ferred to the neutral or middle line. 
As the roll turner cannot determine 
these, it is advisable to measure the 
widths at the bottom of the pass 
where the bevel or fillet begins. 

As the stock must always be en- 
tered so that the closed side becomes 
the open side in the next pass as 
shown in Fig. 69, the spread in the 
latter will be smaller and in the for- 
mer larger than is shown in the 
tables. This is partly the reason why 
a lower spread can be used than the 
values given by Geuze’s formula. It 
is therefore best to choose a spread 
that will only be assumed in half by 




















FIG. 71—INTERLOCKING OF THE ROLLS 


the steel, so its edges will re- 
main about perpendicular with every 
pass. 

Before the roll drawing is started, a 
division is made and for this purpose 
the breadth of the outer and the ap- 
proximate breadth of the inner collars 
are determined. For the latter the 
old thumb rule is that the width of the 
collar equals the depth of the pass. 
Where space is scarce, the width can 
be made about 25 per cent narrower. 
The outer collars are made one and 
one-quarter to two times the width 
of the largest inner collar, so that 
the housings will not interfere with 
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Table III 


Draft Stages and Dimensions for a Hot Flat Profile 


Smallest Draft, Largest Draft, Taper, 
dimension, inches percent dimension, inches percent Fillet, inches per cent 
See ee.  §— —_ eeenes OM a's - me ere tea eS 
Sp Be meee 3 bas eae ee Be Pt ee eg oe oad 
S20 s BARR. 6°) Akai ES re ge: agar ST Satine tg roe 3 
4.331 x 0.551 21.5 1.34 9 0.196 4 
4.252 x 0.866 36 1.65 19 0.157 5 
4.173 x 1.417 39 2.20 25 0.276 5 
3.976 x 2.323 See a a eee E55 0.394 5 
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the guides, the former being applicable 
with large diameters and the latter 
with small diameters. 

It is assumed that a two-high mill 
is to be designed for 3.937 inch flats 
according to example 1 as _ recently 
presented and for 2.757-inch flats of 
the same thicknesses. First the pass 
depths are determined. For the high- 
est position of the rolls according to 
Fig. 71, it is equivalent to h + a. 
In this formula a is the amount the 
rolls can be raised and still be inter- 
locked. It ranges from 0.118 to 0.394- 
inch according to the roll diameter. 
We will assume it to be 0.236-inch. 
For the first roughing pass of ex- 
ample 1 according to column three in 
the table A = 2.323 inches. Ordi- 
narily the fifth column will give the 
largest pass depth but as that rough- 
ing pass is omitted in this case, the 
first pass with the lightest dimension 
is deeper than with the heaviest. The 
pass depth therefore is 2.559 inches; 
for the shallowest or fifth roughing 
pass h = 1.120 inches; while the 
depth is 1.457 inches. The largest in- 
ner collar is 2.559 and the smallest 


1.457 inches. The average inner col- 
lar is (2.559 + 1.457) + 2 or 2.008 
inches and the outer 3.937 inches. 
With the 2.757-inch flat four roughing 
passes will be satisfactory because 
the roughing pass 2.992 x 1.417 will 
be filled by a 2.835-inch square and 
will grip if the rolls are well rough- 
ened. The layout, therefore, includes 
nine passes which require two outer 
and eight inner collars. The division 
is somewhat as follows: 











Item Inches 
Pass widths for 3.937” including 4.055, 

4.178, 4.252, 4.370 21.181 
Pass widths for 2.757" including 2.992, 

8.071, 3.150, 3.189 12.412 
Two outer collars at 38.937 each............ 7.874 
Eight inner collars at 1.969 each............ 15.748 

ORIID 5 scobicaihicenctstantepnaplintnniciidabiinantbiiin 57.215 





If it is desired to have the body 
length in round numbers either 55.118 
or 59.055 inches is chosen. In the 
first case the outer collars need only 
be taken about 1.181 inch narrower, 
in order to save the 2.087 inches, 
which makes the layout wider than 
5.118 inches. Or 0.197-inch can be 
saved on each one of the inner collars, 
and the remainder on the outer. 








Review of New Books 








Much in a Nutshell 


Useful Information for Business 
Men, Mechanics and Engineers, by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; leather, gilt edges, in case, 942 
pages, 2% x 3% inches; supplied by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW for $1, postpaid, 
and in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Ltd., Caxton House, London for 5s, 
net. 

Seldom is as much material com- 
pressed into so small a compass, but 
thin paper and small, though clear, 
type have accomplished wonders. This 
is the eighteenth edition, though the 
preceding issue was in 1915. Since 
386 pages are devoted to a carefully 
prepared index no cursory statement 
of the breadth of field covered by the 
book can do justice. It gives most 
emphasis to engineering subjects asso- 
ciated with the use of iron and steel 
and additionally a great deal more, 
population, presidents of the United 
States, distances, much chemistry, re- 
suscitation, political statistics and 
countless other subjects. 

The form of the book is convenient, 
easily carried in the pocket and its 
substantial binding gives it resistance 
to hard use. 

* * * 


What Keeps Worker Satisfied? 


Main Springs of Men by Whiting 
Williams; cloth; 313 pages; 4% x 5% 


inches; published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for $1.50 postpaid and 
in Europe by the Penton Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Caxton House, London, at 
7s 6d net. 


The author has had considerable ex- 
perience with personnel problems and 
in this book an effort is made to 
present a philosophy of management 
based on the first hand information 
which Mr. Williams secured by go- 
ing into the field himself as a work- 
ing man. The present volume is a text 
book and would therefore be of more 
direct use to industrial executives 
than his former books which were 
largely pure narratives of experience. 

By numerous examples the author 
attempts to show that wages are not, 
by any means, the only factor to be 
considered in keeping men satisfied. 
Every man, in Mr. Williams’ opinion, 
likes to think that his job is an im- 
portant and necessary one and the 
wise manager is he who takes ad- 
vantage of this fundamental trait 
in human nature. “The farther the 
worker’s skill takes him away from 
the hunger minimum, the more his 
pay check’s ability to buy material 
things is overshadowed by its ability 
to purchase an immaterial something 
of equal importance and of vastly 
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greater intricacy. That something is 
his standing as a worker among his 
fellow workers. Everywhere among 
the workers a man earns social stand- 
ing for himself and his family not 
so much by the earning power as the 
nature of his job.” This quotation 
lays bare what the author thinks is 
one of the principal main springs of 
men in industrial life. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
part one dealing with what the 
worker wants, part two with what 
all of us want, while part three is 
entitled “Finding out what we want 
in our work.” This volume is in- 
teresting and will be found instruc- 
tive by any one concerned with per- 
sonnel problems. 


* * % 


Standards Set Forth 


A. S. T. M. Tentative Standards 
1925; by the society; paper or cloth, 
876 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published 
by the society and supplied by Iron 
TRADE REVIEW at $7 in paper and $8 
in cloth, postpaid, and in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, at 35 shillings and 
40 shillings net, respectively. 


This is the annual publication of the 
society, listing 194 tentative standards, 
which are printed one or more years 
to elicit criticism and consideration 
before final adoption. 

This volume presents 24 relating 
to steel, ferroalloys and wrought iron, 
17 to the nonferrous metals, 16 to 
preservative coatings and three to 
coal and coke, in the field covered 
by the metals. Other specifications on 
waterproofing, insulation, shipping con- 
tainers and lubricants are also of 
secondary interest to this industry. 

* * * 


Short Cut to Doctor 


Traveler's Medical Guide, 1926, pub- 
lished for the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s associations, 
leather, 115 pages, 3 x 6 inches; pub- 
lished by Travelers’ Medical Guide, 293 
Central Park West, New York, and 
supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW at $1 
postpaid. 

Since many must travel and some 
will be ill while in strange cities, this 
pocket-size list of physicians has been 
issued to aid the itinerant sufferer in 
seeking a physician of repute. It con- 
tains the names of doctors, dentists 
and specialists in more than 1000 
traveled cities and towns in the Unitel 
States. 

The compilation is by Dr. William 
Bierman, medical director of the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
associations, counseling with Dr. 
Mayo, surgeon general of the United 
States navy and United States health 
service, 

It is stated traveling men lose an 
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average of 6 or 7 days per year on ac- 
count of illness, more than the aver- 
age person, because of greater health 
risks. Assistance in obtaining the 
services of the best practitioners is 
expected to reduce this excess of lost 


time. 
* * * 


Mechanics Brought to Date 


Mechanical World Year Book, cloth, 
348 pages of text, 4 x 6 inches; edited 
and published by Emmott & Co., 20 
Bedford street, London, and supllied 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW at 50 cents 
postpaid and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 1s 6d, net. 


In its thirty-ninth year of pub- 
lication this handbook presents its usu- 
al array of engineering facts and 
figures, revised to date and containing 
the late developments in its field. New 
sections introduced in the 1926 edi- 
tion include one on the uniflow en- 
gine, grinding, forced and shrinkage 
fits and chains and ropes for lifting. 
It is a valuable compendium of engi- 
neering data for reference or study. 


1 + * 
Surveys Mineral Resources 


Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1922; Part I, Metals, issued 
by geological survey, department of 
interior, paper, 648 pages, 5% x 9 
inches, supplied by government print- 
ing office, Washington, for $1. 


This volume just off the press in- 


corporates the many reports issued by 
the geological survey immediately af- 
ter the close of 1922. The material is 
correlated, revised and extended, and 
in its final form is a comprehensive 
record for reference. It is in a class 
with those books that never lose their 
value, and while the demand may not 
be so great as for some other “best 
sellers” in industrial literature, it is 
the dictionary or encyclopedia of min- 
eral resources, constantly consulted. 
Thirty-six pages are devoted to iron 
ore, pig iron and steel, beginning with 
a review by Ernest F. Burchard and 
Hubert W. Davis. Tables and explan- 
atory text give the quantities of ore 
mined and shipped by mines, districts 
and states, stocks of ore, mine devel- 
opments, prices, foreign trade in ore; 
iron and steel production and prices, 
blast furnace data, foreign trade in 
iron and steel and data pertaining to 
ferroalloys. The introduction to the 
book is a general summary by G. F. 
Loughlin, geologist in charge of the 
division of mineral resources. The 
book contains 17 charts. 


Brazil Grows as Market 
for Machinery 


Increased industrial activity, a na- 
tional desire to manufacture, and the 
vast unexploited areas with their 
economic possibilities, combine to 





make Brazil a growing market for 


United States machinery, according 
to a report which has been prepared 
by the department of commerce, 
Washington. In 1924, this southern 
republic ranked ninth in importance 
among all the countries of the world 
as a market for American industrial 
machinery, with shipments amounting 
to $3,336,742, as against $2,152,525 
in 1923. This country, greater than 
the United States proper in area, is 
facing the necessity of constructing 
railways and roads, developing agricul- 
ture and enlarging industrial estab- 
lishments. Being aware of the im- 
portance of this development, the 
government provides tariff conces- 
sions. 

The report states that British and 
German producers of machinery are 
displaying increasing interest towards 
the Brazilian market for their prod- 
ucts. British prices approximate Amer- 
ican, while German prices frequently 
are lower. Increasing attention and 
interest in the market requirements 
must be evidenced, however, by the 
American exporter, to overcome the 
keen competition which can be ex- 
pected. The full report of the sur- 
vey, “Machinery Markets of Brazil,” 
was prepared by M. A. Cremer, as- 
sistant trade commissioner, Rio de 
Janeiro, and may be secured from the 
government printing office, Wash- 
ington. 





Uses Lifting 
CU) cr « a magnet to break 


off any desired length of 

metal from forging blooms 
as followed by the Cape Ann 
Anchor & Forge Co., Gloucester, 
Mass. has resulted in considerable 
economy. After the amount of steel 
required for any forging job had 
been determined, the old method 
of cutting the desired piece from 
a bloom was to transfer the sec- 
tion from the storage yard to the 
forging department where it was 
heated and then cut off under 
the hammer. 

Under the present arrangement 
the cutting operation is performed 
in the stock yard. The corners of 
the bloom at the point to be 
severed are nicked with an oxy- 
acetylene torch. By the use of a 
36-inch lifting magnet built by 
the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, the entire section is 
lifted about 20 feet as shown in 
the accompanying illustration and 
dropped. across two ingots on the 





Magnet for Breaking Blooms 














ground and broken at the notch. 

Blooms up to 16 inches square 
are broken by this means. In addi- 
tion to saving time and reducing 
the breaking costs, the present 
practice has the advantage of dis- 





closing any imperfections as a 
result of the fracture. If any im- 
perfections are encountered the 
steel is discarded before the ex- 
penditure of work in the forging 
department. 
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Editorials 








Years Bring Better Understanding 
Pia. sentiment concerning big business has 


gone completely around the circle in the 

quarter century just ended. In the _ early 
days of the quarter many large combinations of 
capital were organized. Then came “trust bust- 
ing,” the lull preceding the threat of “pitiless 
publicity” early in the Wilson regime, the practi- 
cal appreciation in the war days of the _ eco- 
nomies of large producing units, and finally the 
present period in which even organized labor 
concedes that big business is not necessarily 
synonymous with bad business. 

Many changes have come in corporation man- 
agement. The effects of some policies could not 
be foreseen. There was no past experience to 
turn to for guidance. It has taken time for big 
business to realize its responsibilities and develop 
a conscience. Age usually is a mellowing influ- 
ence, and as the opposition to corporations has 
softened a desire to serve has been more mani- 
fest in responsible executives. 

But the change in the attitude of the public, 
which is another way of saying the workers, has 
been even more marked. The prophesied en- 
slavement has not appeared. On the contrary, the 
public has come to see that what seemed iniqui- 
tous in its early days has been in reality re- 
sponsible for a degree of wellbeing and a standard 
of living never before enjoyed by any country. 
That the great bulk of the public’s savings is 
safely invested in corporation securities is an 
evidence of confidence. 

Not mere physical growth but the promotion 
of understanding to the point where capital and 
labor are practically on the same plane is the 
heritage which comes down to business in the 
second quarter of this century. 


Employment Is Well Balanced 
MPLOYMENT generally throughout the 
EK country, as reflected in the reports received 
by the United States employment service 
reveals no great amount of idleness in any section 
of the country, despite reports to the contrary. 
With the exception of the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania, the level of employment of the past 
year is being maintained. Employment in the 
bituminous territory, in fact, has shown still fur- 
ther improvement in the last month. 
While inventory, alteration and repair work, 
which is the usual procedure in many industries 
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at this season, will cause some temporary curtail- 
ment of working forces, the prospects for con- 
tinued activity in industrial fields, as far as em- 
ployment is concerned, are bright. On the other 
hand, little evidence is seen of possible shortages 
of either skilled or unskilled labor. All indica- 
tions are that the demand for skilled labor will ex- 
ceed that of 1925, but outside of the automobile 
industry, the likelihood of any actual shortage of 
this type of labor seems remote. No basic changes 
likely will be made in the immigration law by 
congress this year. As long as the present steady 
balance in employment and labor conditions con- 
tinues, such legislation is not imperative for the 
immediate future. 





Large Cities Use Most Steel 


TRUCTURAL shape consumption in the Unit- 
.) ed States is concentrated in highly populated 

centers. The denser the population, the 
greater the demand for fabricated steel for build- 
ings. This theory is borne out, with few excep- 
tions, by the analysis of IRON TRADE REVIEW 
weekly tabulation of structural awards, a survey 
of which, covering the last six months of 1925 
appears in this issue. New York continues to 
lead the country in its demand for structural 
steel. Of the 836,427 tons reported by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW in the second half of 1925, metro- 
politan New York took 310,735 tons, or more 
than one-third of the total. Philadelphia was an- 
other large user, taking 47,195 tons. These two 
cities required large tonnages for subways. Chi- 
cago with no subway tonnage, took 43,187 tons for 
its work. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Boston and Pittsburgh 
are leading consumers of structural steel. Further 
concentration of population in large cities, increas- 
ing real estate prices, making higher buildings 
economically necessary, are developing demands 
for heavier construction, requiring more steel. 





Better Selling Methods Needed 
ECENTLY the National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation distributed a questionnaire calcu- 
lated to determine “the great need of in- 
dustry today.” Most of the responses fall into 
two groups. One emphasizes an increase in the 
supply of ‘skilled labor and a greater display of 

interest by labor in its work. 

Typical of the other group, an eastern man- 
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ufacturer of heavy machinery observes that “no 
matter how busy the equipment people are, big 
orders from big people go at cost or less.” An- 
other interest stresses the need for “reasonable 
competition or co-operation between competitors.” 

All of which is another way of saying that 
industry’s outstanding necessity is better selling 
methods. Production has been giving a good ac- 
count of itself but much selling has been uneco- 
nomic and based upon ignorance of costs and the 
inevitable consequence of underselling or the fear 
of not getting a proportionate share of business. 

It is true now, as it almost always is, that a 
volume of business identical with that taken at 
an unnecessarily low price would be available at 
a figure more remunerative to the producer and 
yet be fair to the buyer. 





Steel Industry Given New Yardstick 
S A result of its recent study, the American 
Iron and Steel institute has announced the- 
oretical and practical capacity figures for 
pig iron and steel ingots of the United States at 
the close of 1925. The iron and steel industry 
now is furnished with a reliable yardstick for 
measuring future operations. The institute estab- 
lishes the theoretical capacity of steel ingots at 
56,000,000 gross tons and the practical capacity 
at 50,000,000 tons. At the end of 1924, theoreti- 
cal capacity was stated by the institute to be 
58,438,420 tons. Thus less than 2,500,000 tons 
was declared to be obsolete. 

A feeling has existed that considerable of the 
bessemer capacity should be removed from the 
record, but apparently reports from steelmakers 
did not justify this step. Bessemer capacity at 
the close of 1924 was 11,407,050 tons. According 
to compilations of IRON TRADE REVIEW, open- 
hearth capacity added in 1925 was 630,000 tons. 
Assuming all of the capacity to be declared ob- 
solete as bessemer, which scarcely is probable, the 
total could not exceed 3,100,000 tons. Evidently 
much of the bessemer capacity still must be con- 
sidered as available. With 44,186,977 gross tons, 
the 1925 ingot production represented 88.4 per 
cent of the practical capacity. 

Theoretical capacity of pig iron was established 
by the institute as 50,500,000 gross tons and the 
practical capacity at 45,000,000 tons. At the end 
of 1924, theoretical capacity was considered to be 
53,434,695 gross tons. Since capacity added in 
1925 amounted to about 241,500 tons, capacity 
considered obsolete totaled 3,176,195 tons and in- 
cluded all capacity for ferroalloys which no longer 
are classified as pig iron. Estimating charcoal 
pig iron as 180,000 tons in 1925, the year’s pro- 
duction was approximately 36,560,000 gross tons 
which was 81.3 per cent of the practical capacity. 
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What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Again—the Socialist Defined 


To the Editor: 
HE poem, “At last—the Communist Defined” while 
; printed in IRON TRADE REVIEW, Dec. 31, as a joke, 
which indeed it is, leaves in the mind of those who 
are not fully informed as to the nature and aims of so- 
cialism, a false impression. The impression one would 
gain is that socialists stand for the equal distribution of 
wealth. This is not so. 


Applied socialism, as seen in practical, or impractical, 
operation in Russia at the present time, goes to the very 
roots of civilized life, and seeks to poison them. That in- 
volves far more than the redistribution of goods and of 
wealth. 


On account of the comparatively prosperous condition 
of all our workers, socialism from its purely economic as- 
pect has found little sympathy among the general rank 
and file of the people. 


The teachings of socialists and communists have found 
many friends among the so-called intellectual classes. This 
is reflected in a false sentimentality towards criminals, a 
breaking down of proper authority of parents over their 
children, and a general destruction of family life, upon 
which rests the security of industry and the future of 
American civilization. This may be expected when we 
read such words as the following from the lips of one of 
the most widely read socialist writers of the English 
speaking world, H. G. Wells, who states, that “the so- 
cialist no more regards the married state as permanent 
or necessary than he regards the state of industrial com- 
petition as permanent or necessary.” 

Indeed is socialism far more than “equal division of 
unequal earnings.” 

W. E. KeErrisuH. 


Industrial lecturer, Wollaston, Boston, Jan. 7. 


Road Building a Gigantic Industry 


E have in the country upwards of 250,000 miles 
W « railroads and curiously enough, just a little 

more than that number of miles of hard 
surfaced roads. But there are some 3,000,000 miles of 
roads of all kinds in the United States! And so we get 
some idea of what is yet to be done in the resurfacing 
and rebuilding of road facilities. 

The road building industry is in every sense constructive. 
I do not look upon expenditure for new roads as expense 
or money used and exhausted. I look upon it rather as 
an investment which yields high returns to all the people, 
returns by the most desirable method by which profits can 
be realized; namely, through economy in the actual con- 
duct of the day’s work. 

Road building is an important element in the progress 
of transportation, and those of us who are engaged in in- 
dustry know what an important part the costs of trans- 
portation play in the cost of production. 

Road building is not only one of our most gigantic 
industries, but one of the most valuable of all methods 
of promoting national economy and prosperity. CHARLES M. 
ScHWAB, in address to American Road Builders associa- 
tion, Chicago, Jan. 13. 
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Measuring European Business Conditions 


UBSIDIZING the coal in- Tae iy ee tae on ness is “fair to good.” 
dustry of Great Britain. |p Ji France’s iron and steel in- 
is costing the govern- dustry is very active. The 

ment $88,000,000 for a brief quarterly review of European 
trial period, does not give business conditions published 
promise of solving the prob- in IRON TRADE REVIEW, pre- 
lem involved, and is at the | sents the results of a sur- 
base of that country’s pres- Large Cities Dominate Shape Market vey made in those countries 
ent economic difficulties. by this publication’s Eu- 
Business conditions in Britain are classed as ropean manager, and staff. Continuity of this 
“poor to fair.” This is the same rating given to feature is a factor making for accuracy 
general business in Germany, whose principal in each instance, and true perspective and 
handicap is lack of capital; while in France busi- proportion. 
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The Business Trend 





Building Outlook Holds Unusual Interest 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


T THE feet of the gigantic building boom 

has been placed most of the credit for the 

country’s great industrial activity of the 
past year. Unquestionably construction has 
played a big part in stimulating employment, 
keeping wages high, giving impetus to innumer- 
able industries, and swelling the volume of trans- 
portation. 


ECAUSE of its importance the course of build- 

ing is always closely watched by those séek- 
ing to detect the general trend of trade. But 
this year the record will take on added signifi- 
cance. This is because of widespread belief that 
the peak of the boom is near and recession is 
impending. 


F THAT is true and there are no offsetting fac- 


tors, business itself may be expected to flatten’ 


out before 1926 ends. But as yet no evidence 
has appeared that building is about to slacken ma- 
terially. If it should do so signs of counteract- 
ing forces are in evidence. One of these is prob- 
able large buying by the railroads. 


N 1925 building reached a total valuation of 

$6,600,000,000. This was an increase of 26 
per cent over the aggregate for 1924. It will 
be remembered that most competent observers 
were assured that 1924 marked the extreme top 
of construction activities for some years to come. 
That forecast was dropped by the wayside early 
in 1925. 


URING last year contemplated new work 

reached the staggering amount of $8,826,- 
152,000. This was 56 per cent greater than the 
work actually started, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. That means that-a large amount 
of work has been carried over into 1926. 


N THE basis of work now in hand it seems 

certain that building will remain at high 
pitch throughout the first half, at least. Beyond 
that the outlook is indeterminate. In some sec- 
tions of the country an overbuilt condition is 
manifest. Whether or not this condition is suf- 
ficiently general to halt the building boom will 
comprise one of the most important revelations 
of 1926. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Onemonth One year 








Dec., 1925 ago ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) .......... 105,203 100,620 95,367 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 , 

per cent = norma! .... 60.7 57.2 55.6 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 5,033,864 4,581,780 4,816,676 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) .......... 152,916 156,294 ROLANO:  Ghtenen 
Dodge Blidg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.).... 63,736,200 68,299,000 46,800,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ........ *381,000 876,251 SE. 5) ieintetineies 
Coal eutput, tons ...... 52,812,000 650,723,000 46,230,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

ber 1,878 1,672 2,040 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 

OD Sithsbiieanctiinsensins $36,528,160 $35,922,421 $45,279,281 $22,732,000 
Oement production, Bbis. 10,809,000 138,639,000 10,435,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

III aki chiniinanlipilncesssbete am 576,271 543,098 533,789 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

VOTE RO ones cccccscsccessessecees 9,000 1,023,300 kee accaianet ak 

*Estimated 

Foreign Trade 
NED Wasscnesventecnecaniinibend $468,000,000 $447,012,945 $445,748,000 $194,000,000 
Imports $394,000,000 $376,687,000 $383,192,059 $149,900,000 
Gold exports ............ $5,967,727 $2,486,071 $39,674,653 5,284,000 
Gold imports . ...........w.6 - $7,216,004 $10,456,115 $10,274,049 5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 

One month One year 

Normal Jan. 19 ago ago 

LETT * $4.86 85 $4.84 $4.77 
RES RE Ca 19.8¢ 3.76¢ 8.8le 5.396 
Lira 19.8¢ 4.08¢ 4.08¢ 4.170 
Marks 23.8¢ 23.8¢ 23.8¢ secnined 








Financial Indicators 


One month One year 


Dec., 1925 ago ago 1913 
26 Industrial stocks .... *$179.04 $176.55 $135.09 $58.19 
26 Rail stocks .............. *$91.91 $93.10 $79.16 $92.90 
SIL acsnteutidjniniaecsie *$85.87 $85.23 $82.81 $93.00 
Bank Clearings (000 
CUTENOE)  siininistrddiectiennie $48,031,000 $42,693,897 $44,860,000 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 
N. Y., per cent)... 4.37 4.87 3.75 5.60 
tCommercial loans (000 
DOMIGOEY ~  piicstcdivcnies $8,316,552 $8,435,708 $8,205,194 


Federal reserve ratio, 
per cent, Jan. 16...... 7 
Railroad earnings, Nov. $108,000,000 $137,699,000 
+ Ree. 4 


$93,180,000 59,301,000 
Stock sales, , ‘ 
stock exchange ........ 48,264.500 49,176,979 43,101,361 6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value..$265,402,600 $287,882,000 $387,446,200 $41,499,000 


*Jan. 19, 1925. 
tLeading member banks Federal Reserve System. 


Commodity Prices 


. a eeeneceeceeeens 


One month One.year 

Jan. 1, 1926 ago ago 19138 

Burau of labor statis- 
tics IMEX  cccccccerersen ie 156.2 157.7 157 100 
Bradstreet’s index. ...... 151.6 155.9 150.4 100 
Economist’s (British)... 156.4 159 166 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... ' $1.82 $1.76 $1.82 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel)... Tle T2c $1.28 Sle 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.65 $3.65 $3.00 $2.50 
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Freight Movements 


OADING of revenue freight for 1925 

amounted to 51,177,962 cars. This was 
an increase of 2,643,529 cars over the 1924 
total, or 5.4 per cent. It was an increase of 
1,365,849 cars over the former peak for 
1923, or 2.7 per cent. Compared with 1920 
the gain is seen to have been 13.4 per cent. 
In 20 separate weeks loadings exceeded 1,- 
000,000 cars. The great traffic was handled 
without congestion, the surplus of cars never 











Railroad Earnings 


AILROAD earnings attained unprece- 

dented levels in 1925. The net oper- 
ating income of Class 1 roads for 11 months 
to the end of November amounted to $1,- 
041,000,000, compared with $899,666,000 
during the same period last year. Better 
earnings have resulted, not only from large 
traffic totals, but also from heightened ef- 
ficiency. During 11 months net income was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.83 per cent 








disappearing. Following the fall traffic on the estimated property valuation. The 
peak, idle cars have been increasing. roads’ financial position is favorable. 
1sof 1919_) 1920___ | _i921 1922 1923 1924 1925 5 
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Business Failures Bank Clearings 
GGREGATE check exchanges in the 


N 1925 the number of business firms 
in the United States, as estimated by R. 
G. Dun & Co., was 2,113,300. Of this total 
there were 21,214 failures, or 1.05 per cent. 
This compares with 1.01 per cent of the 2,- 
047,302 firms in business defaulting in 1924 


and 0.94 per cent in 1923. 


In 1922, 1.19 


per cent of the firms failed. Liabilities of 
insolvent firms in 1925 amounted to $443,- 
744,000. This compared with liabilities of 


$543,225,449 for 20,615 failures 


in 1924. 


Manufacturing failures and debts declined. 


United States in 1925 broke all pre- 


vious record 


Ss. 


The total was $512,063,982,- 


000, an increase of 15 per cent over that 
for 1924. Clearings in New York totaled 
$283,619,000,000, an increase of 13,5 per 
cent over that for 1924. This large gain re- 
flected the heavy turnover of securities in 


the past ye 


ar. 


Outside of New York, ex- 


panding trade activities are mirrored in the 
total clearings of $228,443,000,000, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the previous year. 
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F. W Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States 
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Building 

INETEEN twenty-five was a year of 

unexampled building activity. Total 
contract awards in square feet in 27 north- 
eastern states amounted to 663,736,000 
square feet as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. This compared with 558,424,000 
square feet in 1924. The ‘increase was 9 
per cent. By values building construction in 
36 states increased by 26 per cent. During 
the year contemplated new work amounted to 
$8,826,152,000, or 52 per cent more than 
actually was started indicating a carry-over. 





Foreign Trade 


N 1925 exports and imports of the United 
States were the greatest since 1920. Ex- 
ports totaled $4,908,743,000 and imports were 
$4,224,225,000, with an excess of exports of 
$684,517,000. In 1924 exports were $4,590,- 
983,000 and imports $3,609,962,000, with an 
excess of exports of $981,000,000. In 1925 ex- 
ports gained 7 per cent over 1924, while im- 
ports gained 17 per cent and the export bal- 
ance fell off 30 per cent. December exports 
totaled $468,000,000 and imports amounted to 
$394,000,000, a gain for both over November. 
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ons FOREIGN TRADE 
Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months - 
Reports’ from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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The Market Week / 
























































Market Is in Quieter Stage 


Heavy Specifications at Close of Year Leave Consumers Well Covered and Checks New 
Buying—Production Keeps To Good Rate—Coke Soars Further—Rail- 
road Equipment Buying Is Below Expectations 


UIETER market conditions in steel at 
O present reflect the well-covered position of 
consumers generally which has resulted 
from the heavy tonnage ordered out in December 
against expiring and lower priced last quarter 
contracts. This accumulation of specifications is 
carrying the mills along at a good rate but new 
buying is moderate and first quarter commit- 
ments are not being drawn against liberally as 
yet.. There are some exceptions to this rule, par- 
ticularly steel bars, for which several districts 
report a surprisingly active demand. The im- 
mediate sluggishness of the market is regarded 
as a passing phase which is likely to be corrected 
in natural course within a few weeks. Here and 
there recurrence of price weakness is apparent. 
These factors show the absence of tightness in 
present conditions and are making producers 
more and more disposed to be conservative when 
the question of price advances is raised. The 
strong element is the lack of speculation. The 
reaction of the sheet bar market from the higher 
prices recently paid suggests the difficulty of sus- 
taining a too rapid advance. Recent sales of 
55,000 tons of semifinished steel in Northern Ohio 
have played an important part in this readjust- 
ment. A Cleveland producer which was obliged 
to close its works for lack of specifications for 
semifinished material, has resumed partially. 
Total exports of steel for 1925 as officially com- 
piled were 1,762,952 tons against 1,805,114 tons 
in 1924, a reduction of 2.3 per cent. 
Maneuvering by the automobile 
industry in lining up supplies of 
sheets on the basis of large pro- 
duction schedules is going for- 
ward. Some of these companies 
profess themselves to be more interested in the 
tonnage of full finished sheets they can be assured 
of than in the price but this latter is- not a closed 


Auto Needs 
Lining Up 
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book by any means. Just now the lack of speci- 
fications from the automobile industry has im- 
parted an easier tone to sheets especially black. 
More remote probability of an 
early coal strike settlement has 
given another impetus to the ex- 
citable coke market. Spot 48- 
hour coke this week has commend- 
ed $8.50 to $9, ovens and crushed coke from $11 
to $12.50, ovens. The irony of the market is 
such that some buyers now are finding coke too 
costly and are turning back to coal. 

Revision of the official productive capacity of 
the country now announced indicates the indus- 
try in December ran at 90.5 per cent of the maxi- 
mum practical output in steel ingots and at 85.5 
per cent in pig iron. The new figures cut off 
about 2,500,000 tons from the former theoretical 
rating per annum in ingots and almost 3,000,000 — 
tons in pig iron due to obsolescence. 

The recent action of important mills in sharply 
reducing the price of seamless tubes is interesting 
in illustrating the expanded demand for this 
product for oil and gas and similar purposes. 
Construction of large mill capacity of this sort 
now under way is directed at this end. Hereto- 
fore seamless tubes have taken a large differential 
over lapwelded pipe. Several mills which have 
been shading common pipe 214 per cent have 
withdrawn this extra discount. 

Some interest in second quarter 

pig iron is stirring with fair 

Iron Market sales being made at prices which 
Holding are 50 cents to $1 higher than 
three months ago. Transactions 

in eastern Pennsylvania involving 20,000 tons of 
steelmaking grades stand out. Part of this was 
foreign iron, of which several other sales are re- 
ported including 6000 tons of Indian basic to a 
Bridgeport user. Despite a few soft spots, the 


Coke Goes 
Higher 
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market exhibits firmness. 

The prospects for lively equipment buying are 
held to be favorable but actual orders since the 
first of the year are disappointing. The Pennsyl- 
vania has been a buyer of 30,000 tons of shop 
material and also has placed 100,000 car wheels 
at Pittsburgh. 

Easier prices in seminished steel and in some 
other lines have put down the mark to $39.15, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading 
iron and steel products. This puts the composite 
back to the early December level. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 



































Jan. 13, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
1926 1925 1925 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh. ........ $22.76 22.76 21.46 24.56 
Basic, valley 20.00 20.00 18.70 21.80 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............ 23.00 23.00 20.50 24,25 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh........ 22.26 22.26 20.96 23.91 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 23.00 23.00 21.60 23.80 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham.............. 23.00 21.60 19.50 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ......... 21.50 21.10 19.60 22.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .........:ccce 23.50 23.30 23.00 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 24.26 24.26 22.61 25.61 
Malleable, valley 20.50 20.50 19.20 22.20 
Malleable, Chicago bop 23.00 21.60 23.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ He "8 21.76 20.46 23.66 
Ferromanganese, "del., Pittsburgh ........ 119.4» 119.79 119.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.76 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS  ......sssveeer 8.50 4,00 5.65 4.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS .....c..cces000 7.00 5.10 5.95 5.10 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 86.60 35.00 39.20 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh........ 36.00 36.60 385.00 39.20 
Billets, open-hearth, tester anialeleinsalbe 35.00 35.20 35.00 87.80 
Wire ‘rods, Pittsburgh  .rcccccccceccsssssers 45.00 45.40 45.00 48.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh niiedéetcniahenminasiimaaes <n 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ..ccccccccccserersreee 2.82 2.82 2.27 2.82 
Iron bars, Philadelphia  ......ccccccseseee 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.28 
Tron bars, Chicago, mill c.ccccccccccccrcsomee 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.95 1.90 2.10 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.17 2.82 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank ieten” Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.80 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. ........ owe SE 2.07 2.02 2.82 
Tank plates, Chicago cccressscreccssscrenesene 210 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh.. weve «=. 8. 85 3.85 8.10 3.55 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.70 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.25 4.75 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........... - $.50 8.50 8.35 8.75 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.45 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.75 4.75 4.45 4.90 
Wire nails, Pittsb mat 2.65 2.65 Me 2.85 
Wire nails, Chicag 2.70 2.70 2.70 3.00 
Tin plate per ae box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.............. 18.50. 19.00 18.40 22.10 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 17.25 17.65 17.00 20.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........... 15.25 15.50 16.25 19.45 
No. 1 wrought, eastern P2@..............cc0es 18.25 18.75 18.75 21.50 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago..........csccsccesccseee 15.00 15.40 16.30 19.15 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .......:0..ccsmere 17.50 18.55 18.55 20.95 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, = 














Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
This week (Jan. 20, 1926)...........cccccseccsccsecereess $39.15 
ei: WI CBOs FB BOs ccssscssessvnitevssesesvnnceseosesyieionanip 39.26 
One month ago (December, 1925) 39.14 
Three months ago (October, 1925) 37.61 
One year ago (January, 1925) 41.02 
Ten years ago (January, 1916) 33.66 
Twelve zerre ago (January, 1914) 23.03 
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Late News Flashes 


Road Opens Bids on 5041 Cars 
New York, Jan. 19.—Pacific Fruit Express has 
opened bids on 5041 freight cars but has an- 
nounced no award as yet. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy announces an order of 1000 box 
cars from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 





Many Stacks Are Running 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Twenty-six steelworks and 
eight merchant stacks out of a total of 45 in the 
Chicago district continue active. The leading pro- 
ducer is operating at 88 per cent of steel ingot 
capacity and the leading independent at 85. The 
fourth stack of Inland Steel Co. at Indiana Har- 
bor is now scheduled to come in March 15. 





Metal Industry Employment Gain Large 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Metal industry groups 
showed the most pronounced gain in employment 
in December, according to analysis by the de- 
partment of commerce of 9294 establishments in 
53 industries. Thirty of the 53 industries record- 
ed increases. A total of 7163 establishments 
reported an average of 85 per cent of full capac- 
ity operation. The weighted index for employ- 
ment in December was 92.6, an increase of only 
one-tenth of one per cent over November. The 
weighted index of payroll totals was 97.3, an 
increase of 1.1 per cent compared with November. 





Valley Sheet Mills Gair 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 19.—Sheet mill opération 
has rebounded from 84 to 92 per cent, following 
a week’s interruption at two district plants. Steel- 
works operation is at 80 per cent compared with 
85 per cent last week. Bar mills continue to 
hold to 92 per cent operating schedule. Tin mills 
are scheduled full, strip mills about 90 per cent 
and pipe mills about 85 per cent. 





December Structural Bookings Increase 

Washington, Jan. 19.—December structural 
steel sales were 191;019 tons, as reported to the 
department of commerce by 178 fabricators with 
255,530 tons monthly capacity, or 75 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 186,809 tons re- 
ported by 195 fabricators with 261,445 tons 
monthly capacity in November. Total sales by 
200 identical fabricators in 1925 were 2,327,437 
tons, or 74 per cent of capacity compared with 
2,088,489 tons or 68 per cent of capacity by the 
same fabricators in 1924. 
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) 0” Market Section i : 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
Pri ton 









































ces per gross 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth. ............$85.00 to 36.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .................. 35.00 to 36.00 
ML. cic casstullibe Suinisbennetodansinad 85.00 to 36.00 
Philadelphia 40.30 to 41.80 
IND © picemtntnesetitnipteinnichachidesteonion oy 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................ 41.0 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. . 46. $0 0. 46.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh .... 36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 
Pittsburgh . 35.00 to 36.00 
Youngstown .. 85.00 to 36.00 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 47.00 
Standard 0 ton over 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
w rods. extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 ~~, a 
Grooved skelp, Piabarsh sinias 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Fine eee st 1.906 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Diacctundl Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia 1.96¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.840 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 





Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
New York 





1.85c to 1.90¢ 
2.12 














Birmingham 





Philadelphia, soft steel .. 
New York, soft steel ... 





billet, base 1.90¢ to 2.006 


Chicago, gg et steiineepininten 2.00¢ 
Mill rail St0el cccccccsensnrmnrnee 1.800 to 1.900 
Philadelphia, common iron ..... 2.9% 








New York, common iron ...... - 22.¢ 
, common esaencesete 2. 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Fest ont Pl 6 inches 

and under 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ...... 2.80¢ to 2.50c 

Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 

Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60¢ 

Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1 inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 
base, haa = 


Cleveland 
. Chicago... 4.06¢ to ‘ise 
Cala Fe Finished Steel 


$1 H 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pitts’ h 
and Chicago. 


Roll loy Steel 
Hot olled Alloy te 


Rails, Track Material 














rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. IB... 24,00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .... 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, “a = a 45 mill sated 36.00 to 38.00 
Angle bars, base... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, x tie Puabeak. 2.80c 

Spikes, railroad, 7-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts........ 3.00¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .......... 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Track its, Pitts. standard... 3.90c to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago ............... 8.90¢ to 4.15 
Tie plates, Pittsburg 2.85¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago. ........cs0» i 2.35c 

Wire Products 

To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 

Wire nails 2.65c¢ 

Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 
inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 4.65c 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Annealed iihiatgedcediciiniialibic 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............... 8.100 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 8.85c 
Polished staples  ......cccecccssesses $.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ....cccecccccese 8.85c 
Coated nails, count ked........ 1.85¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 


per rods, f.o.b. Pitts... .08 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan Til., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 = ton over 


there ; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 


$83 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 





No. 28. Pittsburgh base _........ 3.85c 

No. 28. Philadelphia, delivered 8.67¢ 

No. 28. Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.45¢ 

No. 28. yates delivered ...... 8.50c¢ 
al aa BLACK 

No. 28. Pittsh 8.85¢ 

No. 28. Gary. oad dctadipiamnionctione 8.45¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28. Pittsburgh base _........ 4.60¢ 

No. 28. Philadelphia, delivered 4.92¢ 

No. 28. Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.70¢ 

No. 28. Chicago, delivered .... 4.7T5¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10. Pittsburgh base ...... 2.50¢ 

No. 10. Philadelphia, delivered 2.82c 

No. 10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60¢ 

No. 10. Chicago, delivered .... 2.65¢ 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22. Pittsburgh base ........ 4.50¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ......0+0- $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, base 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
to Jobbers in is 


1 to 8-inch butt steel .... 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ........... 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Il., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chica- 
go delivered 2%4 points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Cove ceseseseeceocoes 





Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, ‘Pitisboreh er rm 
Cut nails, c. 1, f.0.b. mills... 


Cast Tron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
B Pipe 


Six-inch and over, Birmmgnam 42. 


Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus a 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe — higher. 

Class A A pipe is ay ekoe’ ‘than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped y? blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 


$4.10 Po list 
Cold punched square or hexagon 
ped or blank $4.10 a list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and ai 


Cold punched U. 8S. 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 


10 and 6 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. 




















semifinished 
5-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9$/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% teed” smaller and _ shorter) 


* ; 
Eagle carriage belts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
All sizes cold punched nuts 
Cut 5 off 





sapipnibenneaiinnbiosinses:: 20 poe 
Lag screws sancti wr 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 hea. 

50 and 10 off 


All other standard heads 

cvscosreenreeeDO and 10 off plus” 20 ‘Der oont 
Tap bolts 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed n 
50, "0. and. 10 off 
Bold ends with cold punched nuts........ 


45, 10 and 65 off 
Blank bolts 














50, 10 and 10 off 

Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 


in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 








Per 1000, f.o0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 






































S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

y% $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
SAFIN: \: sibdtissbainsciiiadniounsiee 5.15 6.15 
% 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
oa 10.10 10.50 
9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.30 

23.50 24.00 

86.00 86.00 

1 55.50 58.00 
1 89.00 89.00 
1 126.00 131.00 
1 188.50 183.50 
1 0.00 210.00 





21 
Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 











Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 





Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads, Pitts- 
‘burgh and Cleveland ...... 
—— rivets, carloads, Chi. ae 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
Cleveland ............70 and 10 off 
** Rivets, 7/16 in, and smaller 
CHICATO «...00.00000000. 70 and 10 to 70 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought ¢.1., Chicago dist....$6.80 to 6.40 off 
Wrought c¢.1., Pitts. dist..............6.25 off 
Lock Washers, f.o.b. factory. 


2.60¢ 
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Pig Iron 


dof Market Section 


Melters’ Interest in Second Quarter In- 
creasing, Though Sales Are Small—20,000 
Tons of Steelmaking Grades Sold in East 





of the pig iron market, 


(ct te rie the comparatively quiet state 


some producers reflect an unusual degree 
The persistence of the high ship- 


of confidence. 
ping rate, conditions in the fuel 


ability of higher ore prices are some of the fac- 
tors leading them to express themselves firmly as 
today’s quotations do not 


to prices. However, 


shipments continue high, an en- 

couraging factor in an otherwise 

dull market. Some melters are 
asking for speedier deliveries, indicat- 
ing high melting rates. The specula- 
tive element is lacking. No second 
quarter inquiries are out for any 
grades. A few foundry and malleable 
inquiries have been received for spot 
shipment in small carloads. Interest 
in bessemer iron is confined to a few 
single carloads. Basic sales and in- 
quiries are absent. Prices continue 
firm. The trade expects an ore ad- 
vance of 50 cents or $1 will stimulate 
present levels if they do not bring 
about an advance. 

It is understood the McKinney Steel 
Co. will not blow in its Josephine 
stack at this time. The Claire Fur- 
nace Co.’s stack at Sharpsville, Pa., 
has been banked after accumulating 
a large yard stock. 

Boston, Jan. 19.—Pig iron buying 
shows slight improvement, but pro- 
dueers and consumers seem committed 
to a waiting policy. Prices are un- 
tested but appear firm. This is par- 
ticularly true of foreign iron. Inquiry 
totals 10,000 tons. 

New York, Jan. 19.—More activity 
is noted in the pig iron market. The 
Crane Co., Chicago, bought 1000 tons 
of foreign iron. The American Loco- 
motive Co. placed 700 tons with a 
Virginia furnace for delivery to Rich- 
mond and the company now is in- 
quiring for 2400 tons for Schenectady. 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., New York Air Brake Co., and 
others are inquiring for 500 to 1000 
tons each. It is understood’ the 
American Tube & Stamping Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., bought 6000 tons 
of Indian basic iron. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Demand for 
pig iron is more active. About 20,000 
tons of steelmaking iron was_ sold 
during the past week. A Burnham, 
Pa., consumer bought around 10,000 
tons of copper free, low phosphorus, 
part of which was domestic iron, and 
part English. The price paid was 
about $26.40, delivered, or $23.75, duty 
paid, tidewater, for the English iron. 
Several lots of basic iron were sold, 
the largest 6000 tons, to the receiver 
of the Eastern Steel Co. Basic iron 
is around $23, delivered. The larg- 
est inquiry for foundry iron is from 
the Pernsylvania railroad, several 
thousand tons for first quarter. Found- 


Possiomencs eo Jan. 19.—Pig iron 





present views of 


market, the prob- of interest 


ry iron continues $22.50 to $23, base 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 

Buffalo, Jan. 19.—Inquiry for pig 
iron is_ picking up rapidly, now 
amounting to about 10,000 tons. The 
OUUUTYOCUSUUYOUEROUAOOOOSAOEOAU ODEN AAAEOAAATA ER OAU OANA OAAH AU ARSED 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 














Bessemer, valley $21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  .......ccc000 22.76 
Basic, valley 20.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh « .....ccccccccccccccsscessee 21.76 
Basic, Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa,......cccccccccessss 22.75 to 23.00 
Malleable, valley  ........sccsccsssssscrssessee 20.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  .........cesss 22.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland _.......... 22.26 to 22.50 
Malleable, Chicago .....cccccccsecsecerees 23.00 
Malleable, Buffalo — .....cccccscccsescocerese 21.00 to 22.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa............ 24.25 to 24.75 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila . 24.76 to 25.39 
Bia | gt ND: ceormsesiinibiicane . 22.50 to 23.50 


. 1 foundry, Chicago 


No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ............. 22.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ................. 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago o.oo 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City .... 28.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland .... 22.26 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............... 23.76 to 24.89 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.............. 24.26 to 24.89 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater........ 24.89 to 25.26 


26.65 to 27.15 
21.50 to 22.50 
26.41 to 26.91 
22.00 to 22.50 


. 2X, eastern del., 
. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 


India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 








CTEM CATS, Boston  .cccccccscccccssscesers 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ........ 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2, Alabama, Cincinnati ........ 26.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham _........ 22.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati .............. 25.69 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ................ 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 25.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 27.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ............ 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis. .......... 25.42 to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace................ 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ................ 28.67 to 29.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.......... 29.04 to 29.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ................ 29.42 to 29.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa............00 23.00 to 23.56 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. ........ 21.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 28.00 to 28.50 
Low phos., standard Phila. ....... 


. 24.76 to 27.79 





Low phos., Lebanon, furnace. 24.00 to 25.00 
*Low Phos., English 24.01 to 25.01 
Charcoal, Birmingham ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ......... 29. 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $26.50; 6 per cent $27.50; 7 per 
cent $28.50; 8 per cent $29.50; 9 per cent 
$31.00; 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $87.00; 13 per cent $39; and 
14 per cent $41.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $35.00; 11 per cent $387.00; 
12 per cent $389.00; 13 per cent $41.00; 14 
per cent $43.00; 15 per cent $45.50; 16 per 
cent $48.00; 17 per cent $50.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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quarter on those price levels. 





represent the average at which the tonnage now 
being shipped was taken, and large buyers are 


not yet committing themselves for the second 
The chief item 
in the week’s business is the sell- 


ing of 20,000 tons of steelmaking iron in eastern 
territory, part of it foreign iron. 
appeared in one or two localities. 


Soft spots have 


New York Air Brake Co. wants 2000 
tons of malleable. The price range 
continues $21 to $22 for low silicon 
foundry and malleable, most merchant 
producers having a nominal minimum 
of $22 and some others selling as low 
as $21. All sellers ask silicon differ- 
entials. Fifteen of 21 furnaces in 
the district are in blast. One may be 
blown out soon for relining. 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Sales of pig 
iron in small lots for prompt de- 
livery, and in moderate size tonnages 
for the second quarter are more 
numerous. The aggregate for the 
second quarter closed during the past 
week was around 10,000 tons. This in- 
cluded 1200 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
iron for Springfield, O. melter, and 
1000 tons of foundry iron for an In- 
diana user. The former is reported to 
have been placed with a southern 
Ohio melter at $21.50, Ironton, while 
$23, lake furnace, was done on the 
northern iron. Northern furnaces were 
unable to compete successfully with 
Ohio furnaces in that territory dur- 
ing the past week, notwithstanding 
the recent equalization of freight 
rates; this being a reflection of the 
firm price situation among northern 
furnaces. A merchant furnace interest 
with headquarters here has_ sold 
16,000 tons of all grades for current 
and second quarter deliveries, since 
Jan. 1. A nearby melter recently 
closed for 3000 tons. An Altoona, Pa. 
melter is inquiring here for 500 tons 
of gray forge iron, while an Ohio 
melter wants 1000 tons of foundry 
iron for February and March. A con- 
tinuation of heavy shipments, the fact 
some furnace interests are planning 
on merchandising their coke, and the 
strength of the coke and iron ore 
markets lead furnace interests to be- 
lieve the market will be higher, 
though iron for second quarter is 
freely offered today on the basis of 
$20.50 valley, $21 to $22, Buffalo; $23 
lake furnace, $21, Cleveland for out- 
side delivery and $22 furnace, for 
local consumption. Another Cleveland 
furnace now has iron available, and 
during the week booked 750 tons for 
local delivery at $22, furnace. 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Increasing inter- 
est in northern iron is being displayed 
by melters and sales are good con- 
sidering the broad coverage for this 
quarter. A fair number of melters 
ordered. 

(Concluded on Page 239) 
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Kio’ Market Section 





Coke Skyrocketing — Furnace 
Grade Up to $8.50 and $9— 
Eastern Users “Turn to Coal’ 


Coke 


ens Co., Pine Meadow, Conn. Both 
companies are manufacturers of hard- 
ware and specialties. 











ei tn hi ee 





will 





producers running up spectacularly high scores as regards 


"Tox. second inning of the anthracite coal strike finds coke 


prices. 


Since a settlement has grown more remote, buyers 


again have plunged into the market, machine-drawn, 48-hour bee- 
hive coke selling at $8.50 to $9, and roll crushed furnace coke up 


to $12.50. 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Beehive coke 
prices continue to run wild. Anthra- 


cite users in the East forced the mar- 
ket up 50 cents or $1 at a time last 
week, and yesterday also. Today ma- 
chine-drawn, 48-hour fuel was sold 
at $8.50 to $9. Two sales of 40 car- 
loads each brought $8.75. Only one 
valley merchant blast furnace is nego- 
tiating. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. that was in the market for 
February tonnage, about two weeks 
ago, is understood to have withdrawn 
its inquiry. Roll crushed furnace coke 
has sold at $11 to $12.50, and $12 
seems to be the minimum available 
today, although one inquiry from Phil- 
adelphia, involving five or ten carloads 
daily for a week or two, may develop 
$11 or $11.50, because the extended 
delivery places the risk on the pur- 
chaser. One seller, obtaining $11 in 
the open market recently took a con- 
tract for a stipulated tonnage until 
the middle of February at $10. Prices 
of $12 and $12.50 reported by some 
eastern dealers, with freight added, 
are prohibitively high, and many users 
are turning to coal. A wide variation 
is noted in foundry coke. Some spot 
sales involving three to five carloads 
each brought $10.75, and $11 now is 
quoted to strangers today. Some 
makers are protecting their regular 
trade at $7 to $7.50. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Jan. 
9 was 229,780 tons, compared with 
221,000 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Jan. 19.—Foundries are 
watching the coke market, paying $9 
in some instances, but mostly $9.50, 
Connellsville. By-product foundry coke 
prices are unchanged. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Eastern blast 
furnaces needing more coke have of- 


BEL ANTTTELLATRNA ANNAN TANNA EAA ATTN AHA ENA 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace  ........cccse $8.50 to 9.00 


Connellsville, foundry — ........0. 7.00 to 11.00 
New River foundry  «..........0......0000 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furmace  ............cc ce 6.00 
Wise county furnace _.................. 5.75 
Wise county foundry  ...........cce 6.50 
Alabama fOUMATY  .cccccccccccccesecsceesees 5.75 to 6.50 
Alabama fPUrMACE .n.cccrcccccresececereceeee 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del....... $11.01 to 11.52 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ........... 10.50 
Foundry, New England, del..... 13.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ...... 10.00 


Foundry, Granite City, Til. ........ 
Foundry, Birmingham 


10.00 
5.75 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del............. 11.25 


HOUURSUIQUAL POCA AEH 
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fered to pay $8 to $8.50, Connells- 
ville, for a few spot carloads, with- 
out obtaining the fuel. 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Shipments of by- 
product foundry coke are at a rate 
as high as the industry here has ever 
attained. That this local production 
about equals consumptive needs is evi- 
denced by the fact demurrage has 
been paid on outside coke. Demand 
for domestic coke is far from being 
satisfied. By-product foundry coke is 
quoted at $11, delivered Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—Demand for 
foundry and furnace coke has eased 
off since the holidays, but specifica- 
tions are expected to increase soon. 
While prices have been readjusted the 
reductions have been small. A _ re- 
duction in the freight rate on New 
River coke to this market from $2.90 
to $2.59 a ton is expected to facili- 
tate the movement of that grade into 
surrounding points. Hickman, Wil- 
liaams & Co., has taken over’. the 
agency for the sale of Pocahontas 
coke manufactured by the Mill Creek 
Coal & Coke Co., Coopers, W. Va. 

St. Louis, Jan. 18.—Demand for coke 
continues active, the generally broad 
activities at factories especially calling 
for heavy tonnages for heating pur- 
poses. 

By-product makers are beset with 
orders from dealers, with urgent re- 
quests for prompt shipment. Premiums 
over prevailing quotations are being 
paid. Specifications on contracts have 
increased and producers are far be- 
hind on deliveries. Quotable price 
levels are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—Demand 
for coke continues strong. Inquiries 
are being received from Chicago, De- 
troit and other points and consider- 
able nut-coke is being shipped. Local 
consumption is heavy, but even iron 
and steel companies here are engaged 
in the outside trade. Quotations on 
foundry coke range from $5.50 to $6, 
with premiums paid in some instances 
for small prompt lots. 


Buffalo Output High 


Buffalo, Jan. 19.—Buffalo blast fur- 
naces produced 1,831,715 tons of pig 
iron in 1925 according to figures made 
public today by the chamber of com- 
merce. This compares with an output 
of 1,719,220 tons in 1924 and a record 
tonnage of 2,292,893 established in 
1923. 


The Union Hardware Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn., has completed plans for 
obtaining control of the Chapin Stev- 








Ferroalloys 





Ferroalloy Markets Quiet, with Spe- 
cial Grades Steady to Strong 


New York, Jan. 19.—Sales of spieg- 
eleisen the past week have been small. 
Moderate lots aggregating several 
hundred tons have gone at $34, fur- 
nace, for 20 per cent. Shipments on 
contracts are absorbing practically the 
entire production. There is little ac- 
tivity in ferromanganese. FE. J. La- 
vino & Co. are preparing to retire 
their Marietta, Pa., furnace for re- 
lining. They will light the Reusens, 
Va., stack shortly, which with the 
Sheridan furnace now active, will leave 
two units producing ferromanganese. 

Special ferroalloys are in steady to 
strong markets. Prices generally are 
unchanged but spot ferrovanadium is 
up 15 cents a pound, a leading pro- 
ducer now asking $3.40 a pound con- 
tained for open-hearth grade and $3.90 
for high grade. Tungsten ore is 
strong, mostly around $12.50 a short 
ton unit, though few sales are re- 
ported in the domestic market. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Ferroalloy 
conditions largely are unchanged, 
Little in the way of new business in 
ferromanganese is noted although the 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., is 
understood to have purchased 300 tons 
of English material for second quar- 
ter delivery at $115, seaboard base. 
Indian ferromanganese at $110 is not 
proving to be much of a factor in this 
territory. All consumers are taking 
material coming to them on contract. 
Some further activity in low grade 
ferromanganese is noted but no new 
inquiries for 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
have come up. For the latter, ship- 
ments against $85, freight allowed, 
contracts are high. 

Chitago, Jan. 19.—Ferromanganese 
is being quoted at $115, seaboard, by 
all local sellers. Spiegeleisen is quot- 
ed at $33, domestic furnace, and the 
situation continues tight. 


QUUUQULOUANAANAAUUUUEERGULLAENAGNEANU ULNAR AAT 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 





cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale .........004 $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh  ........ 119.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater.... 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed ................. 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

TINIE = oo caibesi nite cctnstiakiedcstteinteicnpieds 1.14to 1.16 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estmiated, ac- 


cording to amalySis  ............-.. 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

CONE Material)  ....cccccccccccscrcesscsseee 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

UTD: NINE D . acivasncinincetacnnisesincse 122.50 

+Duty paid 
TMM 
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Plates 








Kid Market Section 


Market Fairly Active, Prices 
Easy — Miscellaneous Tonnage 
Large—Inquiry Good 











Mi ize tonnazes plate orders are fairly heavy, moderate 


size tonnages for boats 
1 week’s business. 


and tanks figuring largely in the 


Recent purchases of finished material 


by the Pennsylvania railroad amount to 30,000 tons, mainly plates. 
Car awards at Chicago since the first of the year are below ex- 


pectations. 


Prices continue easy. 
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Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Eastern plate 
mills are operating at about 75 per 
cent of capacity. Demand is fairly 
well maintained. Mills are promising 
shipments in two to five weeks, but 
in several instances orders have been 
eancelled because of the inability of 
makers to ship promptly. Nearly all 
sales are on a basis of 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. The Pennsylvania railroad’s 
recent orders have aggregated about 
30,000 tons of finished steel, mainly 
plates, practically all mills participat- 
ing. The Reading railroad has ordered 
about 1500 tons of plates. The Long 
Island, railroad placed two car floats 
with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
each involving 600 tons of steel, prin- 
cipally plates. An order for 2400 tons 
of finished steel for a boat for the 
Eastern Steamship Co. has been placed 
with the Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
Cramp yard is the builder. 


New York, Jan. 19.—The New York 
Central lines have closed for practi- 
cally all of their first quarter tonnage 
of plates, shapes, bars and other lines. 
The total is much smaller than it 
bought in the last quarter. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Featured 
this week’s plate market is’ the 
award of the Weirton Steel Co.’s 
blast furnace, and an inquiry for six 
large oil barges from Louisville, Ky. 
Only one inquiry now is before large 
tank builders here, calling for four 
55,000-barrel tanks. A few small gas 
holders are up but the tonnage in- 
volved is small. Specifications are 
lagging. Producers are maintaining 
the 1.90c price, notwithstanding keen 
competition by eastern makers. 


in 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—An easier tone 
again has appeared in the plate mar- 
ket, particularly from the direction 
of the smaller mills and prices down 
to 1.80c, Pittsburgh or 1.99c, Cleve- 
land again are reported. Larger mills, 
however, appear to be holding to 1.85c¢ 
to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. Specifications 
of new business are quieter and Janu- 
ary shows a considerably less in- 
coming tonnage than November or 
December. A freight vessel of the 
special unloading type for the Brad- 
ley interests requiring about 4000 tons 
is pending. About 300 tons will be 
required for 16 refinery stills placed 
by the Texas Co. A large order for 
underframes and other parts recently 
taken by the Midland Steel Products 
Co. from the Dodge Bros. Co. has re- 
sulted in a heavy tonnage of light 


plates and sheets being placed with 
the Otis Steel Co. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Plate mills con- 
tinue to look to car buying for their 
backlogs, actual car business being 
disappointing so far this month. Be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 tons of oil stor- 
age tankage is pending. A western 
pipe line will require 5000 tons of 
plates. Delivery on small plates is 
slightly deferred, owing to heavy de- 
mand. Plates are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 








CONTRACTS PLACED | 








4000 tons, mostly plates, blast furnace for the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., to 
William B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, O. Of 
that tonnage 1750 tons, structural, was sub- 
let to the McClintic-Marshal! Co. 

2400 tons, boat for Eastern Steamship Co., 
general steel to Carnegie Steel Co., boiler 
steel to Lukens Steel Co.; William Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., builder. 

1200 tons, two carfloats taking 600 tons each 


for Long Island railroad, to Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. 

550 tons, dredge pipe for shipment to New 
Orleans, awarded to Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Co. : 

320 tons. for 16 stills for the Texas Co. to 


Petroleum Iron Works. 
230 tons, for Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, awarded to an eastern mill. 

125 tons, dredge pipe for shipment to Florida, 
awarded to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 
100 tons, ferryboat, Cairo, Ill., to Howard 
Shipyards & Dock Co., Jefferson City, Ind. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 








1500 tons, six oil barges for a Louisville, Ky., 
interest; bids being taken. 

1000 tons, four 55,000-barrel tanks for an 
unnamed oil interest; bids being taken. 





Semitinished 


- 





Consumers’ Needs Are Cov- 
ered and Market Is Easier— 
New Demand Light 








a 


contracts by consumers of sheet bars, billets and slabs have 


Hy eerie: specifications filed against lower priced last quarter 


made them independent of the market for the present. 


Ac- 


cordingly, new sales and specifications are slack. The market has 
readjusted itself to $36 for sheet bars and $35 for billets and slabs. 
Sales of 55,000 tons to Ohio consumers have been a factor. 


SEMIFINISHED 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Sheet bar 
sales, up to 1000 tons, continue to be 
made. A few round lots of billets 
also are booked from time to time, al- 
though so far the recently mentioned 
figures higher than $35 have not ap- 
plied. The trend is upward. One sale 
of 400 tons of open-hearth sheet bars 
was closed last week at $36, Pitts- 
burgh. A few larger lots are pending. 
Small billets are quoted from $36 to 
$38. One new sale of several hun- 
dred tons of forging billets brought 
$41. Specifications are coming in each 
week on $41 contracts. Wire rods are 
inactive but are quoted firmly at $45. 
Skelp contracts are being specified 
against on the basis of 1.90c for 
sheared, universal or grooved. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—While cur- 
rent billet sales are small two or 
three customers are inquiring for round 
lots for first quarter. Rerolling bil- 
lets are $35 to $36, Pittsburgh, and 
forging billets, $40 to $41, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 19.—Conditions 
in the semifinished market are un- 
changed. Producers in this district 
last month sold the output of their 
semifinishing mills for first quarter 
and have made no sales of any grades 
since then. Should a supply of semi- 
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finished steel become available, pro- 
ducers would quote sheet bars at $36 
and standard slabs and billets at $35, 
Youngstown. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Semifinished ma- 
terial is a shade weaker here, reflect- 
ing what the mills say was the too 
rapid advance in the eastern markets. 
Small billets are quoted at $35, base, 
Chicago. 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—High prices that 
applied on some substantial sales of 
sheet bars, billets and slabs several 
weeks ago apparently have not been 
sustained, and while the market is not 
being tested it is doubtful whether 
$38, Pittsburgh, or Cleveland, could 
be duplicated. Recent sales of smaller 
lots have been made at $36, Pitts- 
burgh, on sheet bars, and this figure is 
believed to represent the market. Two 
Ohio consumers’ that customarily 
obtain their sheet bars from Cleve- 
land placed around 55,000 tons of sheet 
bars, billets and slabs with other 
sources. The Cleveland mill interest 
that closed its 14 open hearths a 
week ago, this week started up four 
of them and expects to have three 
more in operation by the end of the 
week. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Cerrected te Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 14.00 to 15.00 





Boston (dealers) .. 12.00 to 12.50 
CN iscsi sci nendenigpstanndiiieeibetions 17.50 to 18.50 
Buffalo, NO. 1 cccccccosescccscssssceescses 19.50 
SED dccvisceovinereiinntintinainntintinn 15.00 to 15.25 


13.00 to 13.50 
17.25 to 17.75 
14.75 to 15.25 
17.00 to 17.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


(dealers) 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit ...... 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem delivery 














New York (dealers)... -. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh ccitigiictlinsialh .. 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis 15.00 to 15.50 
Valleys 18.50 to 18.75 





COMPRESSED SHEETS 
17.50 to 18.00 





















































BeBORS.. § ccceccesscebtsasisicvetiintniisommarsions 

Chicago 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland 15.00 to 15.75 
Detroit 12.50 to 13.00 
Pe eeieret  .. .: .csunigibaomedeetiletapens 17.50 to 18.00 
Valleys 17.00 to 17.50 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
RIS scccnccdecccieascstresotonevtsarineterins 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ........00« 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania... 15.00 to 15.50 
eg eR Ce 2 ah 16.50 to 17.00 
Tae” RAMMED . mencnvisbvonapictucowsaveuscebeil 8.50 to 9.00 
Valleys 15.25 to 15.76 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 9.50 to 10.00 
CAMO MAth  crecccceccorsevenssveceocosesesesene 9.00 to 9.50 
Detroit 10.00 to 10.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham cicccccccccccccecssssereseeeeeee 14,00 to 15.00 
Buffalo 18.25 to 18.75 
Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .........-..+ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ccc 16.75 to 17.00 
Detroit 17.00 to 17.60 
St. Louis... 18.25 to 18.75 
STOVE PLATE 

OS © Lik dsinpentetscni nudes 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (COMBUMETB) — .......+-0 .» 14.00 to 14.60 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.26 
Chicago ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland 13.75 to 14.00 
Detroit (met tO)  ....ccccccccsrccsees 13.25 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers)  ......cccreesee 10.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 


14.50 to 15.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


St. Louis 


NS \-  scvindecieneintadertintnts 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .....ccss0 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennyslvania _............. 21.00 to 22.00 


billet and bloom erops 24.00 te 24.50 


Pitts. 

SHOVELING STEEL 
3 eS eee eres 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh EES eT 15.00 to 15.50 
St, Louis 15.00 to 15.50 





KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 





IOI, ..-scocensntdnetnessinbicinaabisanbectsedehi 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 20.60 to 21.50 
SUIIIINIINIID ns cabtencinies eweeiaipagineiibilesegi 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis 17.00 to 17.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
IID MEIER is sccncseseibiiubienssicousiahs 16.50 ’to 17.00 


we 17.00 to 17.50 
sib Aiptelnnestidnmabnenesonerera since 17.00 to 17.50 

ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

16.50 to 17.00 

18.25 to 18.75 

16.00 to 16.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania ... 
St. Louis 


Buffale 
Chicago 
St. Louis .... 


Iron Mill Scrap 

















RAILROAD WROUGHT 
NN aia cscaltctapnirintclanhitiat 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) .. .. 13.60 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1. ....... a. 15.75 to 16.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 ....... .» 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ..... 15.00 to 15.50 
SS Se ees 15.25 to 15.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 


Cleveland, No. 1  ......... .. 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.75 to 16.25 
Pittsburah, No. 1 .ccceccccccccceseeceeee 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .. 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 18.75 to 14.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 15.00 to 15.50 





seeeeeeere 





WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (Gealers)  .....cccccsccccsereesees 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ..... SERRE: 12.50 to 12.75 
YARD WROUGHT 
Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.00 to 17.60 
BUSHELING 
Ns crates i saticed esti abastamesbidions 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, No. 1 cccccesos 13.50 to 14.00 
SE, Ser 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, No. ... 10.00 to 10.50 


14.50 to 14.75 
. 14.00 to 14.25 
. 14.00 to 15.00 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 ....... 
Eastern Pennsylvania 





























4... ae SS Greer 16.00 to 16.50 
ee BS RRR RS cisseccvttcscsviatcicien 13.00 to 13.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
NE Tn a ee 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) 9.50 to 10.00 
get RRCRRORRE TES SORE ICD 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _............. 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland 14.25 to 14.50 
Detroit 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ... 10.50 to 11.00 
EE nee . 14.50 to 15.00 
i MEME on isleisalini te hiheelpanndintpesantas 8.75 to 9.25 
Valleys 12.50 to 18.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) © ......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  ........c+0--- 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) ...... . 9.50 to 10.00 
LE Ge ae ae ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago 13.50 to 13.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) . ............... 9.50 to 10.00 
RII, isn. siccanhsmpatebconnenaciounigaal 14.25 to 14.75 
Detroit 11.00 to 11.50 





14.00 to 14.50 
16.65 to 17.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 








New York (dealers)  ............0 10.75 to 11.25 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 12.00 to 12.50 
Valleys 13.50 to 18.75 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 








For blast furnace mse 
Boston (dealers) _....... «. 9.50 to 10.00 
NEN RES SA ean . 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 
IIIS Kaielncddbiichsonlbdisitecnshutntcnsicoie 14.25 to 14.75 
Detroit 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 13.50 to 14.00 


New York (dealers) .. 10.76 to 11.25 








SUING. scccniistiiedvars onacnsilinciesonsidl 15.00 to 15.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 

Chicago 12.75 to 13.25 

Cincinnati (dealers) © ............. 8.00 to 8.50 

Cleveland 12.25 to 12.50 

Seas: SERN | cascsenscesszensisseciinnsionncssnee 11.50 to 12.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 























Buffalo 14.50 to 14.75 
EEUU: credurtetlcosirecapantbeenro-cnepeaces 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland 18.75 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers)  ............... 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ........cccccccceesses 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffale 14.50 te 15.00 
Chicago 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ...... 14.25 to 14.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Detroit 10.75 to 11.25 
NITE Bik ichcisconchiccecsecsesinntiities 15.00 to 15.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  .c.ccccccccocssesseees 10.00 te 10.50 
En 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 15.50 to 16.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago 23.50 to 24.00 
St. Louis 21.50 to 22.00 








Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 








Boston (dealers)  .c.c.ccccccscceseeeee 10.00 to 10.50 
Ruffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
gr ARR oh SRA 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis 12.00 to 12.50 





STEEL CAR AXLES 




















ISG AR OTE |g iscscccninavinidctecesinluiainie 19.00 to 20.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago 19.25 to 19.75 
Cleveland 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 24.00 to 25.00 
Pittsburgh 22.50 to 23.00 
St. Louis « 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago 20.75 to 21.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 23.00 to 23.50 
New York (dealers) _...... anion 18.50 to 19.50 
St. Louis ........ 17.00 to 17.50 





Iron FoundryjScrap 





p CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron «ccc seseee 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (COMBUMETB)  ........+0 17.60 to 18.00 
Buffalo, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
SNNNI, - IIE: Aideseecicescrciaibersaeveak eave 19.00 to 19.50 
RII, | TGR © neckiecdiccnetenioieasbiccs 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, steel ...... .. 19.00 to 19.50 
es Se: ee . 12.50 to 13.00 





", 18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania sidunraeiecweetei 
15.00 to 15.50 


New York iron (dealers) ...... 








Pittsburgh, iron 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh, steel . 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis, iron ........ 17.25 to 17.75 
St. Louis steel] 18.50 to 19.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola  .........0 17.00 to 18.00 
Bosten 19.00 to 19.50 
RSET alae athe ea 17.00 to 17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 19.50 to 20.00 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
ricultural 
Cincinnati No. 
cupola (net tons dealers) 
Cleveland, cupola 
Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 


18.00 to 18.50 





1 Machinery 

. 17.50 to 18.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
- 15.00 to 15.50 
18.00 to 18.50 














New York, cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola  .......ccccssccrse 17.50 to 18.00 
San Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 18.00 
St. Louis, railroad  ............cc000 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 16.25 to 16.75 
St. Louis, machinery ............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Valleys 18.00 to 18.50 
HEAVY CAST 
IER oN NRT aS 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo (breakable) _.................. 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20:50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.50 





14.50 to 15.00 
16.50 to 17.00 


New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 





MALLEABLE 
Bambom, webbwodh ssciick ccsiessicrcovcce 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago, agricultural _............... 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, railroad _ .............cc0000 17.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 14.50 to 15.00 


Cincinnati, agricultural itoet 























2 PRESS SATB .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland, agricultural . 18.50 to 18.75 
Cleveland, railroad  ........cccc0 20.00 to 20.50 
Detroit 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, ren 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad secsssseseseed 0.50 to 21.06 
St. Louis, agricultural ie 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis railroad _.................. 16.00 to 16.50 

Miscellancous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

: 5 feet and ever 
Birmingham 17.50 to 18.00 
Boston (dealers) — ...........00...ccccc00 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo 18.00 to 18.50 
IND iidiiicia cd hhaescessdcnsinickacshicsane 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland 17.25 to 17.60 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...............< 18.50 to 19.00 
New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district ...............0.. 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis 17.50 to 18.00 





LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
1 18.00 to 18.50 
. 18.75 to 19.25 
No. 17.00 to 17.80 

LOW * PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
COND.” settee teins sc cakekennc 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 19.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh 22.00 to 22.50 
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Scrap 


Lack of Buying Brings Down 
Prices Slightly—Consumers Are 
Not Interested 








ACK of interest on the part of consumers of iron and steel 
scrap continues to depress the market and prices are yielding 


fractionally in practically all markets. 
to hold prices but small lots are being moved at reductions. 


Dealers are seeking 
Con- 


sumers apparently are seeking to create sentiment to cause dealers 
to release their tonnages at lower levels without great success. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap dealers are reconciled to an- 
other 30 days or so of weakness but 
recognize that one of those sudden 
turns which are characteristic of scrap 
may come at any time. Grades other 
than heavy melting steel continue to 
ease off slightly and some larger deal- 
ers are willing to sell at current quo- 
tations. The heaviest buyer of heavy 
melting steel is still offering $15.25, 
while dealers are trading among 
themselves rather freely at $15. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Sales of heavy 
melting steel as high as $13.60 ship- 
ping point have been made during the 
last few days and buyer confidence is 
rapidly improving. The Boston & Al- 
bany railroad sold a round tonnage of 
mixed steel scrap about $13.50 
shipping point. Inquiry for steel in 
Pennsylvania and in New England 
shows a marked improvement. Lead- 
ing dealers have marked up nearly all 
grades an-average of 25 cents since 
the middle of the month. 


New York, Jan. 19.—A reduction of 
50 cents a ton on railroad steel for 
shipment to Bethlehem, Pa., features 
the scrap market. Dealers are now 
offering $12.75 to $13.25, New York. 
They have also reduced turnings 50 
cents a ton to a range of $10.50 to 
$11.50, New York. With these two 
exceptions, all grades are steady. 
Dealers are paying $14 for turnings 
and skeleton steel for Phoenixville, 
Pa., and $14.75 for stove plate for 
shipment to Bethlehem. ' 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Lower prices 
rule on all important grades of iron 
and steel scrap, 50 cents per ton be- 
ing marked off by dealers. The usu- 
al differential between Bethlehem and 
other consumers has disappeared for 
the moment. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Interest on 
the part of scrap consumers continues 
to lag and in some cases this is 
thought to be forced in order to bring 
down market prices. Heavy melting 
steel has been sold to nearby points in 
small lots at $18.50 to $19. Real buy- 
ing is withheld as many scrap con- 
sumers are producing scrap in excess 
of their own requirements. Forge 
flashings are weaker by $1 and steel 
specialties and one or two other grades 
are down 50 cents. 


Buffalo, Jan. 19.—While dealers re- 
port the scrap situation steady there 
are reports this week of sales of heavy 
melting steel at prices fractionally 
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below those at which small lots have 
changed hands recently. Consumers 
are reported to have purchased odd 
lots fractionally under a reported of- 
fer of $18 for ordinary steel. 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Iron and steel 
scrap sales are extremely small in 
this district, transactions being largely 
confined to dealers. Some consumers 
are holding up shipments although re- 
lief is expected shortly. Prices are 
unchanged but lacking firmness. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—Iron and steel 
scrap is decidedly bearish, as con- 
sumers are not interested. Dealers 


have cut prices 50 cents a ton, be- 
cause of recent large railroad lists. 
The Wheeling Steel Corp., Ports- 
mouth, O., has again requested dealers 
to defer shipments. 


St. Louis, Jan. 18.—Iron and steel 
scrap continues quiet. Neither among 
buyers or sellers are material price ad- 
vances looked for, but at the present 
range of quotations it is thought good 
tonnages will be placed. 

The chief reasons for the view that 
no upturn is in sight is the heavy rail- 
road offerings, fairly full yards, and 
liberal accumulations at country ship- 
ping points. Melters generally are of 
the opinion that they can procure ma- 
terial when they need it and are not 
stocking up for future requirements. 

Railroad lists include: Southern Pa- 
cific, 1500 tons; Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co., 6 cars; Chicago & Alton, 400 tons; 
Northern Pacific, 3000 tons; Mobile & 
Ohio, 1000 tons; Texas & Pacific, 1100 
tons; Belt Railway of Chicago, 500 
tons; Rock Island, 4700 tons; Missouri 
Pacific, 400 tons and Frisco, 1100 tons. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—No 
change has taken place in iron and 
steel scrap, the melt being steady. 
Dealers anticipate no great impetus in 
buying. 





ia 


Sheets 





Valley Mills Again Operating 
at High Average—Automobile 
Industry Slow in Specifying 





rather than reduce their prices are back in operation again, 


WV vaticr mills that closed or curtailed operations a week ago 


iand the average is up to 92 per cent, from 84 a week ago. 
Mill interests say that sufficient specifications came out at the gen- 
erally accepted first quarter prices. Demand for all grades is 


fairly active, but the automotive 


industry is specifying less. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 224 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 19.—Much of 
the ground lost a week ago in sheet 
mill operation was recovered this week 
when district sheetmaking schedules 
were advanced to 92 per cent. While 
the lack of specifications a week ago 
necessitated curtailment of hot mill 
capacity, the accumulation of busi- 
ness since then has been encouraging. 
Some producers have sufficient speci- 
fications in hand to lay out next week’s 
rolling schedule. Weak spots have de- 
veloped in some districts because cer- 
tain mills permitted customers to place 
business at prices that ruled before 
the recent advance, and efforts are be- 
ing made to force producers here to 
meet this competition. So far as can 
be determined, a one price policy still 
is in force throughout this district, 
the attitude of producers being to 
close down their mills rather than 
weaken the price structure. Quota- 
tions which prevail in the current mar- 
ket are 2.50c for blue annealed, 3.35c 
for black, and 4.60c for galvanized. 
High-grade sheet mills continue to 
maintain an attractive operating rate. 
Specifications from metal furniture 
and automobile consumers are sup- 
porting full operating schedules in 


equal proportions. No interruption is 
anticipated from either class of buy- 
ers. The full price of 4.50c for No. 
22 gage is firm with the revised clause 
applying on seconds. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Eastern sheet mills 
are well booked and have adopted a 
more independent attitude. Prices 
are firm, and deliveries of certain 
sizes have slowed up. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Concessions 
again are appearing in the sheet mar- 
ket, mainly in sales of black sheets 
which some makers are offering at 
3.25c, Pittsburgh. Galvanized and blue 
annealed are fairly firm. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Sheet specifi- 
cations are coming in at a fair rate. 
This week continues to show a lack 
of automotive tonnage, full finished 
sheet orders particularly being absent. 
Although automobile makers’ invento- 
ries are about completed some buyers 
will hold off until after the New York 
automobile show. Sheet business, 
therefore, is not as evenly divided as 
makers would like to have it, blue 
annealed and galvanized orders being 
heavy, black being fair, but full fin- 
ished being dull. Operations are av- 
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eraging 80 to 85 per cent. Prices ap- 
pear to be firm at recently quoted lev- 
els 

Buffalo, Jan. 19.—Sheet shipments 
and sales were heavy during the past 
week. Some sellers are reported 
booked close to capacity for the quar- 
ter. Prices are firm, at 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for blue annealed, 3.35c for 
black and 4.60c for galvanized. Buf- 
falo mills are being operated at ca- 
pacity, 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Specifications for 
sheets have developed a slight ten- 
dency to drag but otherwise the sheet 
horizon is cloudless. Mills continue 
to operate at capacity and look for 
improved specifications before sched- 
ules are seriously affected. Blue an- 


nealed demand still is in the fore- 
front, with galvanized close behind. 
The market is unchanged at 4.75c, 
Chicago, for galvanized, 3.60c for 


black and 2.65c for blue annealed. 





Tin Plate 








Specifications Continue Heavy—30,000 
Roxes Sold to China 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 224 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Tin plate spec- 
ifications are heavy, and makers in 
this district continue to operate prac- 
tically full. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is operating on the 
basis of 89 per cent of actual capacity 
and is scheduled at that rate until 
early in March. Certain customers 
have specified for the remainder of the 
first quarter amounts beyond makers’ 
ability to fill. Some of these neces- 
sarily will extend into the second 
quarter. Occasional additions are made 
to domestic orders, and small orders 
are booked for foreign shipment. The 
price is unchanged at $5.50 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. 

New York, Jan. 19.—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has booked 30,000 boxes of 
tin plate for export to China. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
through the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., booked 20,000 boxes of iron 
plate for Chile. 





Strip Steel 





Automotive Buying Good With More 
To Follow Auto Shows 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 224 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Strip makers 
claim that the proportion of specifica- 
tions from the automotive industry is 
larger than usual at this season. They 
admit, however, that extensive auto- 
motive tonnages will not come out 
until after the New York and Chicago 
automobile shows. The operating av- 
erage now is about 75 per cent be- 
cause other consuming lines are ac- 
tive, many being on a normal basis. 
The cold strip price of 3.90c is firm, 
as is 2.30c on hot strips 6 inches and 
wider. 
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Pipe 


Cast Iron Pipe Buying Heavy as 
Spring Programs Develop—Mill 
Tonnage Steady—Prices Firm 





WARD to American shops of 7500 tons of centrifugal pipe 
A by Fort Worth, Tex., features an active buying week. B. 
Nicoll & Co. booked for French makers 4000 tons in New 


England, 


1000 tons in Texas and other smaller lots. 


American 


makers took 6000 tons in New England this week. Mill bookings 


are steady, although light. 


Prices remain firm. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 224 AND 256 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Pipemakers 
note improvement in demand for 
standard full weight merchant pipe 
from jobbers. Many inventories have 
been completed and buying to replen- 
ish stocks for spring has _ started. 
Business is scattered in small lots. 
The disposition to hold the market 
price of April 19, 1923 however, is 
more decided and one or two pro- 
ducers who a few weeks ago were 
inclined to offer an extra 2% per cent 
discount no longer will do so. While 
the outlook is bright for oil country 
goods, casing, line pipe, etc., buying 
has not started as yet in quantity. 
Several oil lines are due for early 
action. | 

Boston, Jan. 19. — Exceptionally 
heavy inquiry for cast iron pipe has 
appeared in New England and recent 
contracts have shown a fair total. 
The Boston Gas Co. placed 4000 tons 
of 4 to 36-inch and the city of Way- 
land, Mass., 2000 tons of 6 to 16 
inch, both to the Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

New York, Jan. 19.—A feature of 
the local cast pipe market is the 
award of 1000 tons for the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity, 
through J. A. Gregory, general con- 
tractor to John Fox & Co. The pipe 
is chiefly 16-inch diameter. A_ sub- 
stantial additional tonnage is expected 
to be brought out shortly by the de- 
partment of water supply. Malden, 
Mass. is inquiring for 250 tons of 
water pipe. 

B. Nicoll & Co., representing French 
makers, have taken orders recently in 
New York, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey for 4000 tons of gas pipe, three 
contracts being involved, and 2000 
tons of water pipe, involving two jobs. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., has closed on 7500 tons 
of centrifugal pipe for Fort Worth, 
Tex. Standard class B pipe specifi- 
cations were also asked on this job 
and B. Nicoll & Co., as_ previously 
noted, were low bidders. Cast pipe 
prices continue unchanged. 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Although cast 
iron pipe 6-inch and over continues 
quoted at $40 to $42, Birmingham, or 
$48.20 to $50.20, Chicago, makers say 
there is no fundamental weakness and 
the spread results largely from a de- 
sire for fill-in business. One maker 
predicts a price of more than $42 by 
spring in view of the firmness in 
southern pig iron. Buying by public 
utility interests continues heavy. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—Let- 


tings of cast iron pressure pipe are 
fewer and smaller although numerous 
specifications are in sight. Plant op- 
eration is steady. Quotations remain 
firm. Spring business is expected to 
exceed that of last year. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 








7500 tons, centrifugal pipe, Fort Worth, Tex., 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

4000 tons, gas pipe and 2000 tons of water 
pipe for five miscellaneous jobs in New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey, to B. 
Nicoll & Co., representing French interests. 

4000 tons, 4 to 86-inch pipe for 1926 extensions 
to Boston Gas Co., Boston, to the Warren 
Forndry & Machine Co. 

2000 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe for water works 
system, Wayland, Mass., to Warren Foundry 
& Machine Co. 

1000 tons, pipe for the department of water, 
supply, gas and electricity, New York, 
awarded through J. A. Gregory, general con- 
tractor, to John Fox Co. 

1000 tons, gas pipe in the aggregate for Dallas, 
Tex.; Galveston Tex., and New Orleans, to 
B. Nicoll & Co. 


500 tons, Lebanon, Ill., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co 

500 tons, water pipe, Aberdeen, Calif., to B. 
Nicoll & Co. 

170 tons, St. Louis, to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

146 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe for Santa Barbara, 
Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








—=— 


8000 tons, Milwaukee; bids Jan. 22. 

600 tons, Lima, O.; bids Jan. 20. 

350 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe, city of Malden, 
Mass.; bids in. 





| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Considerable Strength Shown in All 
Lines and Prices Firm 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 224 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Small rivets ex- 
hibit greater strength and the range 
at Chicago is now 70 and 10 to 70 
and 5 off, with makers attempting to 
establish the market at the latter fig- 
ure. Large rivets are holding well at 
2.75¢e, Chicago. Specifications for 
bolts and nuts in general have picked 
up and January will prove a good 
month despite the holiday and inven- 
tory letdown. The market is un- 
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changed at 50, 10 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Nut and bolt 
buying is better. It is claimed by rep- 
resentative makers here that ship- 
ments are heavier so far this month 
than in November or December to the 
same date, and December was the best 
month of 1925. These shipments are 
being billed on the basis of 50, 10 and 
10 off for large machine bolts. While 
reports are current here of conces- 
sions elsewhere under 2.60c on rivets, 
large producers have contracts at that 
figure and are receiving specifications 
against them almost daily. The oper- 
ating rate is about 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Sheet Sales in December 
on High Plane 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—For the third 
consecutive month the sheet manu- 
facturers reporting to the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers have had high selling, 
producing and shipping rates. Data 
for December just issued show that 
sales, totaling 319,504 tons, dropped 
off only 50,857 tons from November. 
The October sales totaled 403,491 
tons. Production in December was 
only 9061 tons less than November. 
Shipments for December, November 
and October were 293,579 tons, 294,- 
660 and 332,211 tons, respectively. A 
complete comparative table for De- 
cember and November follows: 

Per cent Per cent 


Net tons of ca- Net tons of ca- 
December pacity November pacity < 





eT 319,504 101.8 870,861 122.8 
Production .......... 326,960 100.7 336,021 107.8 
Shipments ........... 293,579 93.5 294,660 97.7 
Unfilled tonnage 

Jan. 1 and 

BE cnstasscniistd 677,907 215.9 636,570 211.1 
Finished stock 

awaiting ship- 

WRGRG skis ese iccesne 126,326 88.9 107,177 34.4 
In stock, unsold.. 39,155 12.1 86,105 11.6 


The total number of hot mills in 
the United States is 712, having a 
capacity for December 1925 of approx- 
imately 433,700 net tons, and the per- 
centage of the capacity to which the 
figures shown are related is 74.9. 





Iron Ore 











New Demand Lacking—Prices Not 


Yet Determined 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Inquiries among 
leading iron ore producers here indi- 
cate prices will not be defined before 
another month, or longer time. In- 
dividual companies have not held their 
meetings to discuss their price poli- 
cies, stocks of iron ore at furnaces 
are ample and no company is re- 
questing quotations. The Ford Motor 
Co. that has been the earliest in the 
market in the last two years has not 
issued its inquiry. Some pig iron 


sellers, with iron ore connections, say 
they anticipate an advance of 50 cents 
or $1. 
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Bars 


Heavy Buying and Specifying 
Continues’ and Deliveries Are 
Falling Back 





fications for sdéft steel bars and an unusual tonnage was 


A LTHOUGH the holidays did not present the usual lull in speci- 


passed to mills in that period, January in all important pro- 
ducing centers has seen a heavy volume of specifying. Deliveries are 
being deferred further and even large producers are naming Feb- 


ruary on much business. 


Prices are firm. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 224 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—So far this month 
soft steel bar bookings have exceeded 
both the corresponding periods of De- 
cember and last January. Specifica- 
tions have kept pace and deliveries, 
especially on small bars, are falling 
back slightly. Specifications from 
automobile and parts makers supplied 
by Chicago mills are expanding. Im- 
plement interest schedules also are 
heavier. It is doubtful, makers say, if 
any previous holiday period has been 
reflected so little in bookings and spe- 
cifications. Bar capacity is fully en- 
gaged, with one maker restricted by a 
lack of semifinished. The leading 
independent cannct take on much more 
tonnage for first quarter. Soft steel 
bars are unchanged at 2.10c, Chi- 
cago. 

A car builder has distributed up- 
ward of 1500 tons of bar iron, which 
makers say is firm at 2.00c, Chicago. 
Rail steel also is generally quoted at 
2.00c, Chicago, with one interest claim- 
ing some business at 2.10c. One Chi- 
cago Heights reports that it is operat- 
ing double turn and another mill 
single. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—In view of 
the heavy specifications for steel bars 
in December the extent of the past 
week’s specifications against first quar- 
ter contracts has been unexpected. The 
quotation of 1.90c, Pittsburgh, was 
extended beyond the end of the year 
in only a few instances and 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, is applying on practically 
all business. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.— Important 
merchant steel bar sellers such as 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co. and others with ex- 
tensive equipment requiring a large 
tonnage to keep active, already are 
booking orders for shipment in the 
first and second weeks of February. 
On some sizes even later delivery 
dates are being made. Specifications 
are active although of late some hold- 
up on automotive tonnage has been 
experienced. Most low priced con- 
tracts have been discharged and some 
which were not fully taken out in the 
last quarter of 1925 were cancelled 
Jan. 2. The open market price now 
is 2.00c and on some small lots 2.10c 
has been obtained. 

Orders for refined iron bars con- 
tinue to improve, coming from such 
representative users as railroad shops. 
Prices start at 3.00c. 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Incoming ton- 
nage of steel bars including both 
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specifications of new business is in 
smaller volume. Buyers specified heav- 
ily against expiring fourth quarter 
contracts and are well filled at pres- 
ent, with tonnage on hand or on or- 
der. Shipments continue to go for- 
ward freely against accumulated spe- 
cifications and some of the larger 
mills still are not in a position to 
make deliveries on a new commit- 
ment on certain sizes under six to 
eight weeks. Other producers, how- 
ever, are in a position to ship in a 
week to 10 days and have been taking 
business in this territory under such 
promises. The market is very steady 
at 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, Cleveland. 
The market on small hoops is tighter 
with deliveries running eight to ten 
weeks and prices firm at 2.05c, Pitts- 
burgh. 





| Cold Finished Steel 





Sufficient Business Coming to Maintain 
Production Level 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 224 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Enough cold- 
finished bar business is being received 
to enable finishers to maintain an op- 
erating average of about 80 per cent. 
Some automotive customers gre with- 
holding specifications but where this 
condition prevails, activity on the part 
of other consumers is a compensating 
factor. The market continues firm at 
2.50c and makers claim that undoubt- 
edly a higher level will be inaugurated 
before the second quarter. 





Hoops and Bands 





Makers Covered For First Quarter 
Production—Good Specifications 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 224 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Bookings of 
hot-rolled flats in hoop and band sizes 
under 6 inches wide continue nu- 
merous and makers are obligated for 
practically their entire first quarter 
output. Specifications are coming in 
well and although some automotive 
contracts are held up for the mo- 
ment, other consuming lines are ac- 
tive. The price is firm at 2.30c. 
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Subway Work Features Awards With 6600 
Tons at New York—Market Slowly Recov- 
ering from Holidays—Prices Steady 





tons in two lots last week featured struc- 

tural shape activity. Awards generally are 
smaller and fewer than in the pre-holiday sea- 
son. A leading inquiry involves 6800 tons for 
another subway section at New York. A com- 
mercial inquiry there will require 3200 tons and 
a city hall at Los Angeles 6640 tons. 


Neco: YORK subway work requiring 6600 





New York, Jan. 19.—Subway work 
again features the local structural 
market, two lots having been placed 
involving 4400 and 1200 tons respec- 
tively. General contractors’ bids will 
be closed Jan. 29 on another section, 
involving 6800 tons, on which the city 
recently took bids direct. A leading 
commercial inquiry involves 3200 tons 
for a lot. The market is less active 
than prior to the holidays. Prices 
continue steady on both fabricated and 
plain material. The latter is holding 
around 1.90c Pittsburgh. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Structural awards 
have been few during the week, but 
fabricators are busy on old contracts 
and prices of plain material are firm. 
One producer reports plain material 
sales at 2.00c Pittsburgh and nothing 
below 1.90c Pittsburgh has appeared. 
Many large building projects are in 
prospect. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—The shape 
market refiects strength in most di- 
rections but some spots remain weak. 
The usual range of 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, and 1.85c to 2.00c eastern 
mill, still prevails, but lower has been 
quoted in some instances. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Structural 
shape awards and inquiries continue 
to represent a fairly large aggregate 
tonnage. Many small jobs are noted 
but considerable work is projected lo- 
cally which induces a brighter outlook 
for the spring. Some larger shops 
need work, but smaller fabricators are 
well equipped with orders and are try- 
ing to make satisfactory deliveries to 
their customers. The market still is 
quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c on plain ma- 
terial. 

Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Dullness con- 
tinues in the local structural market, 
although more encouragement is of- 
fered in prospective buying. Bids 
have been postponed until Feb. 1 on 
15,000 to 18,000 tons for the tower 
building of the new union station. 
Small lots only are moving. Plain 
material specifications are steady and 
aggregate a good tonnage, but large 
specific orders are few. Plain material 
is steady at 1.90c to 2.00c Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Capacity of struc- 
tural fabricators for spring delivery is 
well taken, a condition to which or- 
ders for plain material attest. Pend- 
ing structural work has shown im- 
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provement but awards have not been 
so heavy. New hotel and apartment 
projects about to develop into actual 
inquiries probably will require 8000 to 
10,000 tons. Beams are unchanged at 
2.10c, Chicago. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ....................00 17,396 
Awards last’ week.................:00 40,021 
Awards two weeks ago............ 5,750 
Awards this week in 1925........ 42,636 


Average weekly awards, Dec.....26,219 
Average weekly awards, 1926....22,885 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





4400 tons, subway, section 3, route 102, New 
York, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

2600 tons, seminary buildings, Overbrook, Pa., 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

2250 tons, store building, for the Strauss- 
Hirschberg Co., Youngstown, O., to the 
American Bridge Co., through Mellon-Stuart 
Co., Pittsburgh, general contractor. 

1750 tons, office building at Montgomery and 
California streets, San Francisco, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, subway section 6 E, route 8, 
Queens, New York, to the American Bridge 
Co. 

750 tons, structural steel arches for the Tenth 
street tunnel, Pittsburgh, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. through Booth & Flinn, general 
contractor. 

600 tons, plant at Philadelphia for Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

600 tons, baseball stadium, Newark, N. J., 
to an unnamed builder. 

600 tons, Chicago Memorial hospital, Chicago, 
to A. Bolters’ Sons. 

500 tons, framework for supporting Pasadena, 
Calif., city hall dome, to Brombacher Iron 


475 tons, Aurora National Bank building, 
Aurora, Ill., through S. M. Siesel Co., Mil- 
waukee, to American Bridge Co. 

400 tons, Doheny theater, Eleventh and Hill 
streets, Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 
Works. 

350 tons, apartment East Ninety-third street, 
New York, to George A. Just Co. 

251 tons, St. Leo Catholic high school, Chica- 
go, to Hansell-Elcock Co. 

200 tons, building for the Kolb Baking Co., 
Albany, N. Y., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

200 tons, mixing plant for the West Coast 
Fertilizer Co., Tampa, Fla., to the Austin 
Cc. for fabrication by that company at 
Cleveland. 

170 tons, 65-foot extensions to three stacks 
at Crawford avenue power station of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, to American 


Prices show steadiness with 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh equivalent the 
Chicago plain material is unchanged at 2.10c, Chi- 
cago. Eastern quotations are stiffer, 1.85c, eastern 
mill being the minimum. 
programs are expected to be developed soon. Much 
tonnage is in prospect, although current inquiries 
generally are small. 


general market. At 


Heavy spring building 


Bridge Co. 

100 tons, plant, Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., 
to Louisville Bridge & Iron Co. 

Tonnage unstated, theater, 116 West Fiftieth 
street, New York, to Geo. A. Just Co. 

Tonnage unstated, House of Good Shepherd, 
Peekskill, N. Y., to Geo. A, Just Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








15,000 to 18,000 tons, tower building for Union 
Terminals project, Cleveland; bids closing date 
postponed from Jan. 20 to Feb. 1. 

6800 tons, subway section, New York, general 
contractors’ bids close Jan. 29; on direct 
bids involving steel alone, the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. was a_ low bidder. 

6640 tons, city hall, Los Angeles; McClintic- 
Marshall Co. of California, low bidder. 

3200 tons, loft Eighth avenue and Thirty-sixth 
street, New York; pending. 

1600 tons, addition to Architects building, 101 
Park avenue, New York; bids asked through 
Post & McCord. 

1500 tons, glass plant for Owens glass interests 
at Charlotte, N. C.; pending. 

1500 tons, Ahwel loft, Twenty-eighth street and 
Seventh avenue, New York; pending. 

1200 tons, Lackawanna railroad bridge, Owego, 
N. Y.; bids asked. 

1100 tong, Fidelity Mutual building, Philadel- 
phia; pending. 

1000 tons, Gillespie dam bridge, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
bids in Jan. bh 

1000 tons, Buckeye Bank building, Columbus, 
O.; bids being taken. 

700 tons, garage, Syracuse, N. Y.; pending. 

600 tons, Jewish synagogue, Los Angeles; bids 
received. 

600 tons, plant addition for the United Lead 
Co., Maurer, N. J.; pending. 

500 tons, plant building, for the White Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia; bids asked. 

500 tons, Proctor & Gamble Co. plant addition, 
Port Ivory, Staten Island, N. Y., pending; 
this previously was noted as involving sev- 
eral hundred tons. 

450 tons, transit shed, Los Angeles harbor; 
bids received. 

350 tons, laboratory building, Western Penn- 
sylvania Hospital association, Mathilda street, 
Pittsburgh; John L. Beatty architect; to be 
closed early in February. 

350 tons, Catholic institute, Fifth avenue and 
Boundry street, Pittsburgh; general contract 
awarded to Henry Busse Co. 

350 tons, Columbus road viaduct, Union termi- 
nals project, Cleveland; pending. 

250 tons, power house addition, Tampa, Fla.; 
bids asked. 

150 tons, Avalon high school, Avalon, Pa.; 
bids closed Jan. 18. 

Several thousand tons, new chamber of com- 
merce building, Cincinnati; plans expected 
out soon. 

Several thousand tons, addition to Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co. building, Cincinnati; 
plans expected out soon. 

Tonnage unstated, Hollenden hotel annex, 
Cleveland; Walker & Weeks, architects. 

400 tons, loft, for Dutch Realty Co., Dutch 
street and Maiden Lane, New York; pend- 


ing. 
300 tons, garage, Fifty-first street and Lex- 
ington avenue, New York; pending. 
900 tons, 12-story apartment, Underhill ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 
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750 tons, J. J. Hearn building, Forty-seventh 
and Lexington, New York; pending. 

130 tons, branch of East River Savings bank, 
Ninety-sixth street and Amsterdam avenue, 
New York; pending. 

250 tons, church and rectory, Jersey City, 
_N. J.; Joseph A. Jackson, architect. 

100 tons, Christian Science church, Montclair, 
N. J.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 14-story apartment, 820 
Park avenue, New York; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, warehouse, New Rochelle, 
N. J.; B. and J. P. Walther, architects. 


1925 Steel Exports Drop 
2.3 Per Cent from 1924 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Preliminary 
figures compiled by the department 
of commerce show that 1925 iron and 
steel exports were 2.3 per cent be- 
hind those of 1924. December exports 
totaled 142,177 tons, making the year’s 
aggregate 1,762,952 tons, compared 
with 1,805,114 tons in 1924. Decem- 
ber exports of blooms, sheet bars and 
skelp amounted to 10,448 tons; scrap, 
3705 tons; iron and steel bars, 10,- 
689 tons; plates, 9933 tons; galvan- 
ized sheets 12,410 tons; tin plate, 1301 
tons; rails, 4820 tons; welded pipe, 
17,207 tons; cast iron pipe, 2192 tons; 
barbed wire, 5629 tons and hoops, 
bands and strip steel, 4055 tons. Data 
on imports of iron and steel for De- 
cember and for the entire year 1925 
have not been received as yet. 


Trumbull Earnings Gain 


Net earnings of the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O., before payment of 
taxes totaled $643,690 in the quarter 
ended Dec. 31. After allowing about 
$75,000 for federal taxes the earnings 
show that the preferred dividends for 
the quarter were earned nearly 3% 
times and that net earnings for the 
common stock were about 68 cents 
per share. 

The earning statement for Decem- 
ber shows net profit after all charges, 
but before federal taxes of $219,722.68, 
compared with $190,482.72 in Novem- 
ber, and $233,484.92 in October. 

Net earnings from operations in De- 
cember were $382,596.33, as against 
$315,780.65 in November and $337,- 
466.34 in October. 


Pig Iron Imports Heavy 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Following 
are the importations of iron and steel 
at this port for the week ending Jan. 
16: 8934 tons pig iron, England; 1530 
tons pig iron, Calcutta; 926 tons pig 
iron, Strasbourg; 500 tons pig iron, 
Germany; total of pig iron 11,890 
tons; 6967 tons manganese ore, British 
West Africa; 4176 tons manganese 
ore, Brazil; 207 tons ferromanganese, 
England; 32 tons charcoal rolled iron, 
Sweden; 580 tons steel blooms, France; 
28 tons hoop steel, England. 


F. H. Chapin Resigns 


Frederick H. Chapin, for five years 
connected with the Bourne-Fuller Co., 
Cleveland, and recently vice president 
in charge of operations, resigned from 
that organization, effective Jan. 1. 
No announcement has been made as 
to his successor. 
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Concrete Bars 


Awards Few and Light— 
Inquiries Lack Breadth— 
Prices Hold Steady 








dullness being strongly in evidence. Awards consist of small 


B ittize of concrete reinforcing bars lacks strength, seasonal 


\ scattered tonnages. 


Inquiry lacks breadth, but several large 


projects are contemplated. A dock at Mobile, Ala., taking 3000 


tons features awards. 


Prices are steady, with a Pittsburgh maker 
trying to get a $2 a ton increase. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 224 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The reinforcing 
bar market has not yet recovered 
from the heavy closings of December 
and most warehouses do not expect 
improvement until February. Ware- 
house stocks now are being enlarged 
but will not approach normal until 
the end of the January rollings. Five 
hundred tons of bars are required for 
Illinois highway work soon to be 
closed. Further South Water street 
double-decking tonnage will be out 
shortly. Billet reinforcing bars are 
2.60c, Chicago warehouse, and rail 
steel 2.00c. 

New York, Jan. 19.—Concrete bar 
lettings here are only fair, but a good 
list of tonnages is pending. Prices 
of new billet bars are firm at 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, on mill shipments and 
3.15ce, delivered, on local stocks. An 
award of 3000 tons for a dock at Mo- 
bile, Ala., to Dudley Bar Sales Co. 
features the business closed. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Small projects 
involving the use of concrete bars 
continue numerous, taking 10 or 25 
tons apiece. This constitutes the ma- 
jor portion of market activity, al- 
though inquiries pending involving 
larger lots. One of these is the 
Johnstown, Pa. stadium. The mar- 
ket is unchanged at 2.00c although 
some makers are commencing to quote 
2.10ce. 

Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Awards of con- 
crete bars continue limited to small 
lots. Several large tonnages are pend- 
ing, but inquiry lacks breadth. New 
billet bars are steady at 2.19c to 2.30c 
Cleveland. Rail steel bars are un- 
changed at 1.85c to 2.00c mill. Three 
prospective jobs involve more than 
5000 tons. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—Activity in the 
concrete market here is quite brisk, 
but the tonnages being placed range 
from 25 to 50 tons. Few large proj- 
ects are pending, but several are like- 
ly to come out within the next few 
weeks requiring several thousand tons. 
Prices are firm. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
AWETES tHIG WEI. ........ccccccvsccesesses 6,045 
Awards last week..............0c0ecses 5,424 
Awards this week in 1925.......... 3,543 
Average weekly awards, Dec..... 4,750 


Average weekly awards, 1926.... 2,712 
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CONTRACTS PLACED | 





8000 tons, dock, Mobile, Ala., to Dudley Bar 
Sales Co.; Doulette & Ewin, New Orleans, 
general contractors. 

1000 tons, two bridges, North Carolina, divided 
between Concrete Steel Co. and Kalman Steel 
Co.; Sanford Brooks, Baltimore, general con- 
tractor. 

300 tons, buildings for Swift & Co., Chicago, 
at Sioux City, Iowa, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

300 tons, bridge at Rockford, IIll., to Kalman 
Steel Co. Standish Engineering Corp., 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons, Jefferson avenue viaduct over termi- 
nal railway tracks in St. Louis, to Laclede 
Steel Co. 

250 tons, Vantage Ferry bridge, State of 
neato, to United States Steel Products 


0. 

240 tons, Cass street apartment, Chicago, to 
Olney J. Dean & Co.; E. W. Sproul Co., 
2001 West Pershing road, Chicago, general 
contractor. 

220 tons, 10-story Vance hotel, Seattle, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. through Seattle Con- 
struction & Finance Co. 

200 tons, Chevrolet Motor Co. 
New York, to Truscon Steel Co. 

170 tons, apartment for Albert O’Rourke & 
Co., 111 West Washington street, Chicago, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

140 tons, Allied Securities bank, Chicago, to 
Inland Steel Co. 

115 tons, new biology building of Washington 
university, St. Louis, to Laclede Steel Co. 
Tonnage unstated, 8-story building at 613-701 
South Clinton street, Chicago; plans by 

L. G. Hallberg & Co., that city. 

Tonnage unstated, Chicago Memorial hospital, 
Chicago; plans by Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
that city. 


building at 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 





2000 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. building at 
Atlanta, Ga.; pending. 

1000 tons, Montgomery Ward Co. 
Baltimore; pending. 

500 tons, the Point stadium, Johnstown, Pa.; 
bids being compiled. 

500 tons, Cadillac building, Philadelphia; pend- 
ing. 

500 tons, Illinois highway work; bids in. 

205 tons, 120 tons, Kenmore office, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co.; 85 tons, school, Cleveland; 
pending. 

200 tons, grandstand, Newark, N. J.; Thomas 
J. Scully, general contractor. 

150 to 175 tons, footings for tower building, 
Union Terminals project, Cleveland; pending. 

150 tons, Proctor & Gamble Co. buildings, Port 
Ivory, Staten Island, N. Y.; pending. 

130 tons, Merit Hosiery Co. building, Wood- 
haven, N. Y.; pending. 

100 tons, Duff-Nash building, 
pending. 


Felker Bros. Mfg. Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., manufacturer of steel tanks, 
water heaters and metal farm equip- 
ment, has increased its capital stock 
from $125,000 to $150,000. 


building, 


Philadelphia ; 
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Rails, Cars 








Car Prospects Increase But 
Awards Drop—Secondary Rail 
Buying Movement Expected 








activity of the past week, but new inquiries indicate early 


A cctv of railroad equipment have dropped from the high 


resumption of buying. A secondary movement in rail buy- 
ing is expected by a Chicago mill. Track accessories demand is 
good. Pennsylvania placed 100,000 steel wheels and a good spike 
tonnage. New England roads seek 20,000 tons of rails. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 224 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Actual car place- 
ments have been light but prospects 
are not diminished and the last half 
of January should see heavy awards. 
The St. Paul will place repairs to 1000 
to 2000 stock cars. Illinois Central, 
Burlington, Rock Island and North 
Western are the principal prospective 
buyers, with the Great Northern to 
buy 1000 automobile cars. The North 
Western’s 1926 budget for equipment 
totals $2,000,000. 

One railmaker believes that the 
eastern carriers will shortly open a 
secondary buying movement. The Chi- 
cago & Alton recently placed 9000 
tons of rails and the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois 5000 tons. The Chicago 
Great Western, Soo Line and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas are credited with buy- 
ing intentions. Specifications against 
contracts are liberal. 

The Wabash has placed 8000 kegs 
of spikes and 4000 kegs of bolts with 
a local maker. Light rail business in 
the past week has amounted to 600 
tons. 

Boston, Jan. 19.—Buying ,of frog 
and switch material in New England 
has been heavy. Leading buyers were 
Boston & Albany, Maine Central, Cen- 
tral Vermont and the Rutland railroad. 
Other roads are in the market for a 
total of 20,000 tons of rails. 

New York, Jan. 19.—Following the 
substantial buying of last week, the 
car market in this territory has 
slowed up. There have been several 
small orders and inquiries. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Exceptionally 
heavy buying of track supplies, par- 
ticularly spikes is being done, especial- 
ly by the Pennsylvania. Purchases by 
that road of track accessories during 
the past week aggregated several 
thousand tons. 

Having determined to use _ steel 
wheels on its light and heavy freight 
ears, the Pennsylvania railroad has 
ordered 100,000 wheels from the Car- 
negie Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Light rail or- 
ders are steady but small. The speci- 
fying rate is active. Late improve- 
ment in the coal business has been 
reflected in larger individual tonnages. 
The price usually is $36 per gross ton 
but occasionally $87 and even $38 is 
procurable depending upon the degree 
of competition encountered. 

Prices on track accessories are firm 
and unchanged. 

Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Inquiries for 
about 500,000 tie plates equivalent to 





about 2500 tons are pending from the 
Nickel Plate proper and associated 
lines ineliding the Clover Leaf. No 
additional locomotive business has 
been placed in this territory. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—In its 
$21,000,000 program of development 
and betterment for 1926, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco railroad will buy a 
large quantity of 100 and 110-pound 
rails, rail fastenings and tie plates 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. 





ORDERS PLACED 








Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
one tank car, to Pennsylvania Tank Car 


Co. 

Florida East Coast, 40 caboose cars, to the 
Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 

Impervious Varnish Co., Pittsburgh, one double 
compartment 8000-gallon tank car, to Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co. 

Independent Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., six 
tank cars, three each double and triple com- 
— 8000-gallon, to Standard Tank Car 

0. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 19 tank cars; 
nine 20,000-gallon, seven 10,000-gallon and 
three 8000-gallon, to standard Tank Car Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 200 freight 
cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Northern Refrigerating Transit Co., 200 re- 
frigerator cars, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 100 
insulated 8000-gallon tank cars, to Standard 
Tank Car Co. 

South African Railways, 100 to 200 bogie 
wagons and 50 to 70 hoppers, to British 


builders. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 

Great Northern, 17 locomotive tenders, to the 
General American Car Co. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, five elec- 
tric passenger engines, and three electric 
switch engines, to the General Electric Co., 
stated as 10 last week. 

Union Pacific, nine large style, to American 
Locomotive Co. 








Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 20 air-dump 
cars, to the Magor Car Corp. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 40 miscellaneous coaches 
to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co.; 18 mis- 
cellaneous coaches, including 10 horse. cars, 
to the American Car & Foundry Co.; and 
15 baggage cars to the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. 

Chicago-Northwestern, three  gasoline-electric 
coaches, to the Electro-Motive Co. 


| ORDERS PENDING 








Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., four flat cars and 
four gondola cars; bids asked. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna, 200 steel underframes ; 
contemplated. 

Central of New Jersey, 35 miscellaneous 
coaches; pending. 

Lackawanna, two diners; pending. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 200 hopper 
cars in addition to those pending last week ; 
pending. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 10 hopper 
cars; pending. 

New York, Westchester & Boston, 20 multiple 
unit passenger cars; contemplated. 

Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator car under- 
frames; pending. 

Valley Camp Coal Co., 30 to 40 hopper cars; 
pending. 








= eee 
\ ' r% Jobbers Specify Fully and De- 
Ire mand Holds Up Well—German 
Competition Is Felt 
iL 





coming to mills in sufficient volume to make the situation in- 


G coming to mins for wire, nails and other wire products are 


teresting, with a gain in volume each week. Except in the 
Southwest no rumor is heard of prices being other than firm. Ger- 
man competition is having some effect on New England produc- 
tion, especially in netting and fencing. Production is steady. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 224 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Plain wire is com- 
manding 2.55c, Chicago or western 
mill, and wire nails 2.70c in immediate 
Chicago territory. In competitive ter- 
ritory, especially to the Southwest, the 
market is less firm. Jobbers at St. 
Louis claim to have bought nails at 
2.50c, delivered, and are stocking in 
anticipation of an -adjustment in 
freight rates in February. The min- 
imum on cement-coated nails is 1.85c, 
Chicago. Specifications are expanding 
slowly. An advance in wire products 
is not imminent, though talk of one 
persists. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Demand for wire 
in New England about holds its own. 
Netting and fence manufacturers re- 
port a falling off in demand due to 


German competition. Manufacturers 
of screw machine products are busy. 
The price of plain wire is unchanged 
at 2.65c Worcester. 

New York, Jan. 19.—Although wire 
prices are firm at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, 
nails continue to range from 2.60c to 
2.65c. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Jobber speci- 
fications for mixed carloads of wire 
or for straight carloads of nails con- 
tinue to increase each week. Makers 
here report also a fair sprinkling of 
specifications on manufacturing wire. 
There is no disposition toward run- 
away prices but the present levels are 
firm at 2.50c and 2.65c on plain wire 
and wire nails respectively. Average 
wire mill operations are 65 per cent. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Lead 





Easiness Develops in Market and Prices 
Slip as London Goes Down—Shipments 
Heavy But New Buying Light 








——Copper Spot 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York 
RS 3 BID CaaS tacscettaeenccubcinsippelggnhidivesstipennmanaigencniaks 14.12% 14.25 13.40 63.12%, 9.3714 
MIE: MD: ic cnsdepncdasinsabccejacesescpceenameaabtarss cschbumanenntssoues 14.12% 14.25 13.50 62.62% 9.38714 
EB crac hiccincevtcesccdbecdiaeashraceainashintlansdyiis Cnceabuvee 14.10 14.25 13.50 63.00 9.37" ° 
MME A asc cecck cc ocnncasscenseieapeciteaina dues evan ebuaadpacrainted 14.00 14.12%, 13.40 62.00 9.37 
Wd iceccatsendctie na linininsiieit 14.00 14.12% 13.40 62.00 9.38712 


EW YORK, Jan. 19.—Prices of 
IN pester metals were steady 

‘to easy the past week until 

yesterday when most of them 
developed real weakness. The latter 
movement was stimulated by news 
from London. The situation there 
was a little hazy but all prices went 
down severely, supposedly on account 
of generally poor business conditions 
in Europe and reported increasing 
possibilities of trouble in the British 
coal situation. Shipments of all metals 
continue large and stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands are light, but users ap- 
pear to be fairly well covered for the 
time being and it is not yet clear 
what their needs will be through the 
winter. 

Copper—After holding at 14.12%c 
delivered (14.25 Middle West) for 
several weeks the market became 
easy a little under this figure. Light 
domestic sales, combined with prac- 
tically no export buying and good 
sized stocks abroad in’ proportion to 
the business there, has caused most 
sellers to weaken. Some _ inquiries 
of good size have come out but they 
are not being closed, pending more 
definite appearance in the market. 

Zinc—With output going at a high 
rate it is apparent stocks will in- 
crease unless exports are resumed, 
and there is no prospect of this event 
soon. January supplies still are tight 
but smelters have booked little for 
later positions and the latter are 10 
to 30 points discount. 


Tin—Users have been buying most- 
ly February and March deliveries but 
spot still is in a tight position and 
has commanded a premium of one 
cent or more over futures. In the 
past day or two the premium has 
been shortened a little. This relation 
has depended mostly on the specula- 
tive situation in London. Supplies 
on the way from the Orient are a 
little more liberal. 


Lead—The heavy ‘metal has been 
selling a little more regularly than 
the others but it did not escape the 
Monday weakness. Here the market 
appears to be fairly well balanced but 
prices are fairly high and so it would 
not take much weakness abroad to 
put the market here down. 


Aluminum—Prices are steady and 
the market is quiet. Remelted and 
scrap are in easy markets. , 


Takes Over Steel Sales 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Steel Sales Corp. 


has purchased, effective Jan. 1, the 
entire Chicago stocks of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
The latter company has discontinued 
its Chicago warehouse, and stock ship- 
ments now will be handled through 
the Steel Sales Corp. 


Plan Study of Waste Due 
to Faulty Packing 


Washington, Jan. 19.—A meeting of 
the advisory board appointed some 
time ago by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to study methods of lessen- 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.e.b. mil) 








SHEETS 
High brass 19.12% 
Copper, hot rolled  ..ccccccccosssesscesees 4 22.50 
pee Ok, | D. UE. 2k < coeionianninadn 2.00 


Lead full sheets (cut ce more) 13.00 to 13.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 








gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

High brass 23.75 

Copper 24.50 





RODS 
High brass (reund % to 2%- 
inch) 16.87% 











Naval brass 19.6244 
WIRE 
CIE dail, aibsijtticinceasaietipbadionsincanih 16.00 to 16.121%4 
High brass 19.87% 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 








New York 9.00 
8 eee ee 9.50 to 9.75 
CORRE fra iNaicdeclaciacnindiiee 9.00 to 9.25 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 






































New York 7.00 
Chicago 8.00 to 8.25 
CP saci dees esd becerstdstntiisedeaniationd 7.00 to 7.25 
ZINC 
New York 5.25 
Cleveland “Ru 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.75 
Chicago 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland 11.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 7.25 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York 9.50 
Chicago 9.75 to 10.25 
CIB | cccndistactssitermeseescpecelenictiaa 9.75 to 10.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
Chicago 7.25 to 7.50 
UU UNNEE << a coceccpesigdebanvobcvontbartagccaveroreans 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 


«+ 14.00 to 15.00 
.. 18.00 to 19.00 
ww 22.00 to 22.50 


Borings, Cleveland ...... 
OE cs ccngdersccigtncuiietenession 






CINE 5 c.ccsccancetbtnnenlionan 

Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ............ 24.00 to 25.00 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5  o...eccccceceseeees 11.50 to 12.00 


a 
East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
9.15 8.6714 27.00 24.00 35.00 
9.15 8.65 27.00 23.75 35.00 
9.15 8.62% 27.00 23.75 35.00 
9.12% 8.50 27.00 23.50 35.00 
9.12% 8.471% 27.00 23.00 35.00 


ing wastes incident to faulty pack- 
ing will be held Jan. 25 in the com- 
merce department building, Washing- 
ton. The question of approving bul- 
letins on the various container speci- 
fications relating to wood boxes, wire- 
bound boxes, cooperage and _ steel 
drums, fiber boxes and crates, will 
be discussed. 





Coke By-Products 








Prices Are Steady—Export Demand 
For Sulphate Improves 


New York, Jan. 19.—While  deliv- 
eries on light oil distillates are slight- 
ly easier, prices are unchanged. Pure 
and 90 per cent benzols are holding at 
24 cents works, in tanks and 29 cents 
in drums; toluol and solvent naphtha 
at 35 cents works in tanks, and 40 
cents in drums; and commercial xylol 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lets 
Spot Contract 














a ee — ) — 
Toluol 0.35 cncnagpandapesat 
Solvent naphtha  ...........ccccseee w- 0.385 (nominal) 
Commercial XylOl  n..cccccocseeee 0.36 (nominal) 
Phenel 0.22 0.22 
Per Peund at Produeers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

| Ee ore re 0.07 
Naphthalene 

WURDEN. Sces cenksadcthceesabecqunersssivesdbuctbananss 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate Of AMMONIA crccccoscee B2B2ZYQ — ceceressceesree 





at 36 cents in tanks and 41 cents in 
drums. 

Paint and varnish manufacturers 
continue to consume substantial quan- 
tities of toluol and some of the other 
distillates. Rubber manufacturers are 
active, this affecting the benzols in 
particular. 

While higher prices are expected at 
any time owing to increasing demand, 
naphthalene still is quoted at 7 cents 
works for flakes, and 8 cents for balls. 
Phenol is featureless with the market 
at 22 cents works. 

Sulphate of ammonia is featured by 
improved demand from abroad. No 
large orders have been placed, but the 
total business involved is said to be 
fairly substantial. Domestic buying 
1s composed of scattered lots. Prices 
on sulphate for export are holding at 
$2.80 to $2.85, port, and for domestic 
$2.70 to $2.75, delivered. 
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KI of Market Section 


Coast Water Rate Cut 


Steel Prices Feel Effect of Change While Mill Prices Are Not 
Altered—Buying Is Limited 


Air Mail).—One or two steam- 

| ship companies which have for 
the past year or two been members of 
the conference have broken away and 
are now seeking tonnage in the open 
market. The result has been been that 
c.if. prices on steel products are by 
no means firm at 2.30c and 2.35c c.i.f. 
respectively on plates and structural 
shapes. The lower c.if. prices noted 
this week do not reflect a lower 
mill price. On the other hand, pro- 
ducers are in many instances booked 
several weeks in advance and the gen- 
eral tendency as regards mill prices 
is towards even higher base prices. 


S% FRANCISCO, Jan. 6.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Nothing of importance has _ trans- 
pired during the past week in the pig 
iron and coke market. Sales have 
been confined to relatively unimpor- 
tant lots and inquiries call for small 
tonnages for immediate shipment. 
Prices remain unchanged from those 
quoted last week and are as follows: 


AUUQUUUESSSU MUON TUNEAGAUO TEARS MOU REELED AAA NA 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Calenamboten . teemle  ccccsccscesssccocseeccsesecesies $27.00 to 28.00 
Columbia, No. 2 Fdry., San Fran- 

cisco and Los Angeles .............. 27.00 to 28.00 
Anzan No. 1 a 2.50 to 


3.50 sil. Del. S oe Set 25.50 
Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) 2.50 to 

eS Oe See 26.00 
Anzan Sil. 4.00, ex-dock Seattle 23.50 


EEN" sdibichtlR eas Dinuinieinneiseapitiptqaacerten 24.00 
IIE: SUID. 4, dasetssvechidebvasebidianmnpebubeies 24.25 
SI's (nileccttncetiebencinsypascstiadmpsouiibbssieanp 24.00 
| NE, ace SR SP et Aa 24.00 
*English (2.75 to’ 3.75 sil.)........ 25.00 to 26.00 


*C.LF. duty paid. 
Caeaacaorcanepannenen a vasenynccenancvanunnnnanaenenana Hag eneNAAUUUTUENENUUHUONNENEUUUUUHAENEUOUUUUEETANUOU UTES LAU UOTE AO 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While a fair number of small proj- 
ects, calling for 20 to 50 tons are 
pending, awards this week involved 
only one large lot. This called for 250 
tons for the Vantage Ferry bridge in 
Washington and was placed with the 
United States Steel Products Co. 
Prices at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco on out-of-stock material remain 
unsettied and some low prices con- 
tinue to be quoted. Movement of mild 
steel bars is limited to small, scat- 
tered lots. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
100 tons of rivets with an eastern 
producer. Demand for structural rivets 
is fair but prices range from 2.50c to 
2.60c base Pittsburgh or equivalent. 
Business is being booked at both 
levels. 

Plate awards this week aggregated 
close to 1000 tons and included 550 
tons for dredge pipe to be shipped to 
New Orleans, taken by the Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. and 230 tons 
for the Southern Pacific Co. awarded 
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to an eastern mill. Pending business 
calls for over 5000 tons and several 
projects are expected to come up for 
figures soon which will involve over 
4000 tons. While most producers are 
holding firm to 2.30c c.if. on plates in 
large lots, 2.25c has been quoted this 
week. This lower figure is due to a 
slash by a steamship company in the 
water freight rate from Atlantic to 
Pacific ports. 

Shape prices, as far as can be as- 
certained, are firm at a minimum of 
2.35¢e on large lots, although rumors 








of 2.30c are heard, the lower figure 
being due to a cut in water rates from 
the East Coast. Awards of the week 
exceeded 1000 tons and included 400 
tons for the Doheny treater in Los 
Angeles awarded to the Llewellyn Iron 
Works and 300 tons for a city hall in 
Pasadena, Calif., to the Brombacher 
Iron Works. Pending business exceeds 
35,000 tons. McClintic-Marshall Co. 
were low bidders on the new city hall 
for Los Angeles, calling for 6640 tons. 
Despite the heavy tonnage of struc- 
tural shapes awarded on the Coast 
during the past year fabricated prices 
still are low. 

Demand for galvanized, blue an- 
nealed and black sheets is not heavy 
at the moment, most consumers having 
covered their requirements for first 
quarter in December. Prices are firm 
at the established levels. 


Northwest Marks Time 


EATTLE, Jan. 15.—While new 
S business is developing slowly, 

conditions in the iron and steel 
market are sound. Indications are 
for increased consumption in _ this 
territory during 1926 as many projects 
of large proportions are coming up 
shortly. Prices are firm and advances 
would cause no surprise. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The foundry industry is extremely 
dull and no new business of impor- 
tance has been taken or is in sight. 
While no total shutdown is reported, 
only one or two plants are operating 
full time, most being on less than 
three days a week. It is estimated 
that not to exceed one-third of ca- 
pacity in this territory is operating. 
The plants are well stocked with pig 
iron and coke and buying is on a 
limited scale. No. 1 Columbia is 
quoted at $27.50 f.o.b. plant, recent 
sales of this grade in this territory 
being about 800 tons. About 100 tons 
of Continental iron have been sold, 
this grade being offered at $25 to $26, 
for forward delivery. Interest in coke 
is somewhat more animated than in 
pig iron, Saxon and Westphalian be- 
ing quoted at $13.50. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Specifications are coming in more 
freely for bars and the outlook indi- 
cates considerable activity. The local 
mill reports steady operation, bar 
prices being unchanged at 2.35c. The 
jobbing trade in bars is slow. Local 
producers have quoted on 200 tons 
of bars for the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. has _ been 
awarded 220 tons for the 10-story 
Vance hotel for which the Seattle Con- 
struction & Finanace Co. has the gen- 
eral contract. 

Plates and shapes continue firm at 
2.30c and 2.35c respectively. The 
strength of the market is indicated 
by the advance last month in the face 
of lower water rates on iron and 
steel from Atlantic gateways to the 


Pacific. Present levels are being uni- 
formly maintained and the trade is 
expecting further price gains. While 
no plate contracts of importance are 
pending here several pipe jobs in 
Oregon, requiring considerable plate 
tonnages, are to be awarded in the 
near future. Demand for structurals 
continues fairly strong although at 
the moment no large contracts are 
pending. The United States Steel 
Products Co. has been awarded 1470 
tons of structural steel and 27 tons of 
cast steel shoes for the Vantage Ferry 
bridge. Booth & Pomeroy, Portland, 
have the erecting job. 


Finished Materials 


The wholesale jobbing trade is quiet, 
buying not yet having shown activity. 
However, stocks are low and with 
much construction work in prospect 
the outlook is consjdered promising. 
Sheets continue in best demand. Prices 
in the Seattle district are firm and 
unchanged. At Portland, jobbers are 
making strong effort to stabilize prices 
and are trying out an increased price 
scale. Under this schedule bars and 
small shapes have been advanced from 
2.85¢c to 3.00c; plates from 3.00c to 
3.25c and structurals from 2.95c to 
3.10c. For many months the Port- 
land market has been disturbed by 
foreign steel and price cutting but it 
is now hoped that the situation can 
be held in check. 


Old Materials 


There is little life in the scrap mar- 
ket. Steel scrap is steady at $10.50 
and $11 gross, conditions and prices 
being unchanged. Receipts are equal 
to consumption by the main buying 
interest. Although No. 1 cast iron 
scrap is not in demand, the market 
appears to be well cleaned up and 
prices have recently stiffened from 
$15 to $16 a net ton although the 
turnover is light and confined to less- 
than-carload lots. Foreign buyers 
seem to be out of this market as 
Japan appears uninterested in scrap 
under existing conditions. 
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dof Market Section 


Knecht Orders Go Abroad 


Oil Tanker and 5000 Tons of Pig Iron Among Week’s Placements, While Argentina 
Buys 44,000 Tons of Rails—Continental Steel Deliveries Extended to 
May—Belgian Strike Reported Near Settlement 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-38 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Jan. 19.—(By Cable).—The Gulf Refining 

| Co., the American interest that recently ordered a 

| large tanker from the Federal Shipbuilding Co., 

Kearny, N. J., has placed another tanker with Palmers 
Shipbuilding & Iron Co., Ltd., Yarrow works. 

An order for 44,000 tons of rails for delivery to the 
Argentine also has been closed with British mills. Ad- 
ditional orders with blast furnace interests include 5000 
tons for delivery to American melters. 

The British pig iron market is fairly active. Middles- 
brough furnaces are booked to the end of February. 
More sales of pig iron to Italy are reported by furnaces 
in the Barrow district. 

Competition from continental sources in the steel mar- 
ket is lighter, as deliveries on orders placed with makers 
on the Continent now extend to May. 


British Hopeful 


Paris reports French steel mills receiving orders for 
semifinished material for delivery to British India; ex- 
ports are active, and prices hardening. Outstanding in 
the news from Belgium is expectation that the iron and 
steel strike, in progress for six months, will be settled 
shortly. Belgian domestic and export prices are firmer. 
A report from Vienna states that a large engineering 
contract has been placed there by Turkey. 

Production data issued this week shows output of pig 
iron in Great Britain in December totaled 503,400 tons, 
compared with 494,000 tons in November, 141 stacks be- 
ing in blast Jan. 1, the same as on Dec. 1. Steel pro- 
duction totaled 606,800 tons, a reduction from 619,900 
tons in November. 

British exports of iron and steel products in De- 
cember amounted to 340,826 tons, compared with 368,823 
tons in the preceding month, while imports advanced from 
212,154 tons in November to 249,526 in December. 


but See Little Improvement 





(European Staff Service)—The 


B Geerenean si Eng. Jan. 8.— 
year closed more hopefully than 





Sterling $4.85 


necessity of renewal, and its buying 
is likely to encourage confidence in 


| important concern to take up the 
other steel users, as indicating a cer- 





several of its predecessors, but, 


in view of previous disappointments, 
there is a disposition to await the 
course of events. So far, no solid 
foundation for recovery has been mani- 
fest, new busimess being slow. 

The Staffordshire iron trade shows 


been obliged to follow the downward tain degree of assurance as to rock- 


trend of prices in competition with 
Lancashire, concerned about the main- 
tenance of its export trade, and me- 
dium bars can be bought at £11 5s 
($54.26). The London, Midland & 


bottom values having been reached. 
Steel scrap is a quiet market. Sellers 
insist upon £3 7s 6d ($16.36) de- 
livered South Wales, but buyers, ob- 
viously, mean to test the market a 
(Concluded on Page 250) 





some improvement, but makers have Scottish railway has been the last 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 





British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of s . - * famatars es 
vee ons etric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, January 18 Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port et Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs £3d 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... gh oie ” tg 14 = aie 320 ie 3 10 6 *Middlesbrough; fScoteb 
etd cies bnva eee aunsiets 6 eres ean er 6.28 = Eee: oz .76 325 : ‘ é Pe 
oN a aa 18:71 3170+ 14.14 375 14.07 310 17.01 3 10.9 Sunder fron; (1) Basie-bere 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.71 3170 19.79 5) See Te 18.23 3150 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 16s 0d 
10, pataes $26.73 $100 $21.49 570 $21.58 475 $24.30 § 00 (43-89) f. 0 b.  Ferromanga- 
Wine 1008... sc receccscceesssverscceews 44.96 9 50 28.28 750.28. 625 27.22 5120 nese £15 Se Od ($74.12) 
FINISHED STEEL f.o. b, German ferromanganese 
econ $35.24 7 50 $25.26 670 $29.06 640 $31.59 6100 #14 Os Od ($68.04) fo b. 
Merchant DOT... ccccccievecveccccveses L.53c 7 - 0'9 1. 16c 680 1.17c¢ 570 1.16¢*.5. 5 0 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes..... ap cenisat us iaenwess+ ; .33c 6 2 6 ee nn oe i “i 5 a g American currency are in dollare 
q . brid RNs isiea cone 5361" 6-6 .18c 95 .19¢ 58 .27¢ «65:15 mle 4 
Sheets black | “Oa Troe 2.22c 10 5 0 2.21c 1,300 2.20¢ 1,070 2:48¢ 11 5 9 Pet ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, saivatheed, 54 gage, corrugated.. 3.58¢ 16 10 0 3.23c ~—«:1,900 4,53c 2,200 3.63c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips. ......---eeeeeeeeeeees 2.28c 7 - : Hos Te aes aie : 6 = ; steel is quoted in cents per 
SAAT ECT AT ae EEL 2.39¢ 0 .96c me .75¢ 5 .65¢ 7 ° . 
Galvanized PG Memiicelntate css ads 304c 14 00 2.55¢ 1,500 2.27¢ 1,100 1:98 9 99 Bound and tin plate in dollars 
Wire nails, base.........++e.eeeeeeeeeee 3.15¢ 14 10 0 2.07¢ 1,220 1. 85¢ 900 1.93c 815 0 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $ 4.7 eS er ee eg eee es .-- $6.56 1 70° for basic open-hearth steel; 
Renten French, Belgian, L 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Blache.” ask Gikabead ccs ee 
ig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.65 3 86 $14.89 395(2) $14.76 325 $19.55 85 
oe AS aan apr I Pe 15590 3°50 14.70 390(1) 14.07 310 20.24 88 bessemer steel. 
pO SS SE PY PERE EPEC EO 3.89 0160 5.39 143 5.68 125 5.06 22 
Billets. 2... cccccccsccscccsccccvccces 26.73 5100 19.60 520 1.11 465 27.34% AI9 
Standard rails. .......cceeessevees ee 1.74¢ 8 00 1.04c 610 1.19¢ 580 1.48c 142 
Merchant bars eee 1,577.5 0 1.10c 645 1.19¢ 580 1.36c 130 
DROOER ino nds cobb eee ne acne sages cvesses 1.4ic 6100 h-9e pe. : 565 qoute he 
ORME ised snee ceva SS7eec7 FO .33¢ .29C 625 -48c 2 
cheome Lick Seeee..- hate plies wanes 2/28c 10 10 0 2:30c 1,350 «= 2.17e ~=—'1,055 2. 14e 205 
Sheets, galvanized, a gage, corrugated.. 3.6lc 16 12 6 3.15¢ 1,850 4.64c 2,250 3.55c 340 
UMN INT so cic Pode ba ot tase bee cose bse 0% 2.39c 11 00 1.58c 930 j By 850 1.77¢ 170 
2.22c 10 50 1.33c 780 1.49c 725 1.56c 150 


Bands and Stripe... . 6.2... cccccesecces 
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| Machinery 


market appears 


A CTIVITY in the machine tool and equipment 


eastern territory and weakening 
western, if reports of business of the past week 
New York and Boston dis- 
tricts are finding conditions more favorable while 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago show orders 
January usually 


are any criterion. 


considerably below expectations. 


New York, Jan. 19.—Machine tool 
buying is improving steadily, although 
no large orders are involved. Inter- 
national Motors Corp. has closed on 
a special centering machine for its 
Allentown, Pa., plant, to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. In addition, this builder 
has been awarded a 16-inch geared 
head lathe by the Nickel Plate rail- 
road, which placed a 30-inch x 18- 
foot lathe with the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. New York Central has 
closed on two carwheel borers to 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and the Stand- 
ard Tool Co. on two 16-inch geared 
head lathes and one automatic lathe 
to Pratt & Whitney Co. Other orders 
closed by this latter builder include 
two thread milling machines for the 
Hercules Corp., Evansville, Ind., and 
automatic milling machine for the 
National Lock Co., Rockford, Ill; a 
10-inch vertical shaper for the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, and a die sinking 
machine for the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. It has also closed on a 
jig boring machine for F. Joseph 
Lamb, Detroit. General Electric Co. 
is understood to be revising some of 
its inquiries issued in December and 
Chesapeake & Ohio is taking prelimi- 
nary figures on a few machines. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford is a 
prospective buyer of equipment for 
its new Van Ness shops, Westchester 
county, N. Y. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Active buying of 
tools during the past week marked 
the shaking off of the holiday lull. 
Sales include three large radial drills 
averaging $10,000 each, one placed 
in Worcester, Mass., one in Westerly, 
R. I., and one at Lynn, Mass. Tool 
manufacturers are busy and in many 
cases are ordering tools for their own 
equipment. A Vermont manufacturer 
just bought two milling machines. In- 
quiry includes several large grinding 
machines and ecne manufacturer of 
this class of tool is quoting May de- 
livery. Sales in Connecticut have 
been brisk with one dealer reporting 
nine new tools placed during the 
week. Prices are firm but unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Scattered sales 
of machine tools such as reported by 
one house here last week—two 16-inch 
lathes and one combination punch and 
shear to three different buyers—make 
up the week’s activity. The inquiry 
for the latter machine’ had been 
worked 18 months. Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co.’s quarterly list 
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to be strengthening in 
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in the 


an early date. 


for 25 or 30 items now is the largest 
inquiry before the trade. The Pitts- 
burgh board of education is about to 
issue some inquiries and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad wants, 
among other tools, a 100-inch boring 
mill. Several other single tool in- 
quiries are pending on which early 
action is expected. The last purchase 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. in- 
volved two radial drills but it is ex- 
pected to buy some forge shop equip- 
ment soon. The crane market is 
largely given over to prospective pur- 
chases by the Carnegie Steel Co. for 
Duquesne and Edgar Thomson works 
as well as additional cranes for Home- 
stead. 

Chicago, Jan. 19.—Sales of machine 
tools in the first half of January fell 
short of those of last January but the 
good volume of inquiry current 
prompts hope of better business in 
the last half. A dealer has closed 
for three open-side planers. Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Co. has placed some of 
its inquiry. International Harvester 
Co. is expected to be a buyer shortly. 
New York Central raiload is inquiring 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Three cranes, including one 80-ton, one 20- 
ton and one 10-ton, for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead, Pa.; understood to have gone 
to the Alliance Machine Co. 

Two 15-ton soaking pit cranes for Carnegie 
Steel Co., Homestead, Pa., to Morgan Engin- 
eering Co. 

Two 22%-ton locomotive cranes, one steam and 
other electrically’ operated, for Frank L. 
Burns Coal Co. Inc., New York, to Me- 
Myler-Interstate Co. 

Two used 10-ton crawler cranes for Kenna 
Terminal Co., Newark, N. J., to Philip T. 
King. 

Two of the three 2-ton floor controlled electric 
cranes for West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., New York. Reported in Jan. 14 issue 
as placed, awarded to Shaw Electric Crane 
Co. 

Two electric cranes, one 30-ton and one 20- 
ton, for Van Ness shops of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, in Westchester 
county, N. Y., placed, the order reported 
going to Niles Crane Corp. 

Two cranes, one a crawler crane with steam 
shovel attachment and one standard locomo- 
tive crane, for Clearwater Timber Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, to American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co. 

Among single orders were: 10-ton used crawler 
crane for Salvatori & Musetti, Kent, Conn., 
to Philip T. King; 100-ton crane for power 
plant at Miami, Fla., purchased through 
Phoenix Utility Co. and reported placed with 
Niles Crane Corp.; 5-ton electric crane for 
Certainteed Products Co., Trenton, N. J., to 
Northern Engineering Works. 


is a dull month. 
is the quarterly list of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., which involves 25 or 30 tools. 
& Northwestern railroad is reported to have ap- 
propriated $500,000 for machinery and tool equip- 
ment and is expected to come into the market at 
Chesapeake & Ohio is taking fig- 
ures on several machines. 


Eastern Markets Pick Up While Western 
Territory Finds Sales Slower—Few Large 
Inquiries Before Trade—Crane Orders Fall 


Included in industrial inquiry 


Chicago 


for a No. 5 milling machine. _ IIli- 
nois Central railroad’s regular equip- 
ment buying program is expected to 
develop, now that the Paducah, Ky., 
shop list is out. Chicago & North 
Western railroad has appropriated 
$500,000 for machinery and tool pur- 
chases in 1926. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—Although tool 
builders booked few orders of conse- 
quence last week, they received a 
number of promising inquiries. While 
inquiries are fairly numerous, for the 
most part they involve single installa- 
tions. The bulk of orders booked by 
local manufacturers are for replace- 
ment purposes. Manufacturers of au- 
tomobiles and other vehicles are figur- 
ing on tools, but are deferring pur- 
chases pending developments along 
their lines. Cincinnati Planer Co. 
booked an order for a 42-inch planer 
from a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
and another from an Illinois concern. 

Cleveland, Jan. 19.—Equipment busi- 
ness placed during the last week has 
been in lessened volume, but nothing 
more than a seasonal dullness is at- 
tributed as the reason. Automobile 
manufacturers who have been heavy 
purchasers in this market are show- 
ing a little more caution and, as a re- 
sult, buying of equipment has been 
curtailed. Dealers report no sales of 
size during the last few days. Manu- 
facturers are finding business below 
that of December but maintaining an 
even keel. One the largest orders in 
this territory recently is that for 14 
turret lathes for a Detroit automo- 
bile producer, the business going to 
Warner & Swasey Co. Inquiries for 
tools indicate a continuation of opera- 
tions at the present level. Sales for 
used tools are particularly brisk. 


Founders Elect Officers 


Fifteen past presidents of the New 
England Foundrymen’s association 
were guests at the annual meeting 
held last week at the Exchange club, 
Boston. Annual elections were held, 
the following officers being selected: 
President, H. P. Blumenauer, Arcade 
Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
vice president, H. S. Chaffee, Builders 
Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I.; treas- 
urer, George H. Gibby, Gibby Foundry 
Co., East Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 
Showing Strength 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Prices of iron 
and steel products in December indi- 
cated a slight gain from the November 
index number compiled by the bureau 
of labor statistics of the United States 
department of labor, the December in- 
dex number having been 137, as 
against 136.2 in November, and 142.8 
in December, 1924. The nonferrous 
metals price index was 113 in De- 
cember, having dropped from 116 in 
November. In December, 1924, the 
nonferrous index stood at 110.9. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
declined slightly, however, the  bu- 
reau’s weighted index number, includ- 
ing 404 commodities or price series, 
dropping to 156.2 from 157.7 in No- 
vember. A decrease of one-half of 1 
per cent is shown from the index num- 
ber of December, 1924. 

Farm products declined 1 per cent 
from the November level, due to fall- 
ing prices of corn, cattle, hogs, eggs, 
hides and wool. Foods were down 2 
per cent and miscellaneous commod- 
ities 2% per cent from the level of 
the preceding month. No changes was 
shown for fuel and housefurnishing 
goods, while building materials gained 
slightly. Increases were shown in 111 
instances of the 404 commodities, and 
decreases in 123 instances. In 170 
instances, prices were unchanged. 


Reopening of J. & L. Rate 
Case Refused 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Reopening of 
the case of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. against the Baltimore & 
Ohio and other railroads has been de- 
nied by the interstate commerce com- 
mission. In this case the rate ar- 
justment on iron and steel shipped 
from Pittsburgh territory to points in 
Indiana and Illinois and to St. Louis 
had been contested. The decision sets 
up a mileage scale as a basis for 
rates, which would reduce rates to St. 
Louis from Pittsburgh by 2 cents. 
Rates have not yet been fixed by the 
carriers on the basis of the mileage 
scale. Steel producing interests in 
Chicago had protested against reopen- 
ing the case. 


Discusses Coal Situation 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Plan Association of Cleveland, 
held at noon Jan. 19 in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, George H. Cushing, 
publisher of Cushing’s Survey of 
Washington, declared that the present 
crisis in the coal industry lies in the 
desire of the unions to exert over all 
American industry the power they 
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wield by reason of their control of 
coal fields. 

Mr. Cushing said that no one party 
to the controversy, be it capitalist, 
union or governmental bureau, can be 
given the mastery in this industry if 
peaceful and successful operations are 
to be continued, and American in- 
dustrial development protected. 


Trainmen andConductors 
Demand Wage Raise 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—A referendum 
taken by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and by the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors has resulted in prac- 
tically unanimous vote for demanding 
higher wages, it is announced by 
William G. Lee, president of the 
brotherhood, and L. E. Sheppard, head 
of the conductors. These officials are 
formulating the demands for pres- 
entation to the railroad managers. 
All railroad employes wages were 
reduced 12 per cent in July, 1921, 
and in April, 1925, 5 per cent was 
restored. Officials will commit them- 
selves only to the extent that the 
demand will be for “a _ substantial 
advance.” 


Chicago Bar Mill Sold 


Midwestern Steel Corp., 5 East 
Garfield boulevard, Chicago, has taken 
over the plant and equipment of the 
Riverdale Rolling Mill Co., Riverdale, 
a suburb of Chicago, and will operate 
it entirely ‘on steel, producing bars, 
bands and hoops. L. R. Moser is 
president and treasurer of the Mid- 
western company. 

The Riverdale mill has operated on 
puddled and scrap bar with capacity 
for 6000 tons of scrap bar and 11,000 
tons of finished bars per year. It 
has an 18-inch and a 10-inch mill. 


Brown Hoist Bonds Sold 

The new issue of $1,250,000 first 
mortgage 6 per cent serial gold bonds 
of the Brown Hoisting, Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, has been oversubscribed, 
bankers have announced. The bonds 
are priced to yield from 6 to 6.35 per 
cent, according to maturity. The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co. was founded 
in 1880. Average annual earnings, 
after depreciation, for the period from 
1906 to Oct. 31, 1925, nearly 20 years, 
were $468,187 or 6.2 times the max- 
imum interest charges on the bonds 
while from 1919 to Oct. 31, 1925 annual 
earnings averaged $355.704 or 4.7 
times interest requirements. 


Albert Broden Dies 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Albert Bro- 
den, for many years an important fig- 





ure in the eastern pig iron industry, 
died Monday, Jan. 18, at Temple, Pa. 
Born in Sweden 76 years ago, he 
came to America in 1873 and for 
many years was right-hand man to 
the late George F. Baer. For many 
years Mr. Broden served as general 
manager of blast furnaces with the 
Reading Iron Co. and with the former 
Temple Iron Co. He also sold large 
tonnages of Swedish ore in this coun- 
try and was knighted by the King 
of Sweden for services promoting bus- 
iness relations between that country 
and the United States. At one time 
he was president of the Eastern Pig 
Iron association. 


Second Quarter Interests 
(Concluded from Page 225) 


are anticipating on contracts and some 
first quarter commitments are being 
enlarged. January shipments are av- 
eraging slightly higher than Decem- 
ber. Michigan automobile territory is 
showing relatively greater interest 
than other consuming territory. The 
Wisconsin implement interest inquir- 
ing for 1500 tons of foundry has not 
yet closed. The market here has not 
been affected by the unsettlement in 
the markets immediately to the east 
and $23, Chicago furnace, holds for 
No. 2 foundry and malleable and 
$23.50 for No. 1 foundry. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—Southern Ohio 
furnaces are trying to hold the mar- 
ket firm at $21, base, Ironton. While 
some business is reported to have 
been placed under that level for first 
quarter, it is small, compared with 
the tonnages on producers books’ on 
the basis of $21 furnace. The Co- 
lumbia Sanitary Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has purchased 1000 tons of southern 
iron for second quarter delivery. The 
Wickham Piano Plate Co., Springfield, 
O., closed for about 1200 tons of high 
silicon iron, and is inquiring for 750 
tons more. Southern iron is quoted by 
sellers here $22 to $23, Birmingham, 
for first and second quarters. 


St. Louis, Jan. 19.—The pig _ iron 
market continues almost at a stand- 
still. Some melters have not com- 
pleted inventory, and generally there 
ls a disposition to await developments 
before increasing commitments. Latest 
reports tend to confirm the statement 
that the December melt in this dis- 
trict was the largest for that month. 

Prices continue firm, and there is 
no disposition to press sales. The 
leading local producer, which has sold 
its output through the first quarter 
still is quoting nominally at $23.50 to 
$24. Northern iron is held at $23, 
Chicago, and Alabama makers are 
quoting $23, Birmingham. Malleable 
offerings are freer than heretofore, 
with a slightly easier price trend. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—Buying 
of pig iron has eased off considerably, 
but quotations are firm at $22 to $23 
for No. 2 foundry. Production con- 
tinues at maximum, and no foundry 
iron is accumulating. Consumption 
of iron in Alabama especially is on a 
large scale. 
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Capacity Figures Established 


American Iron and Steel Institute Tabulates Questionnaires on Productive 
Capacity for Pig Iron and Steel Ingots—Totals Are Lowered— 
Steels Castings Compilation Still Incomplete 


HEORETICAL steel ingot ca- 

I pacity of the United States at 

the close of 1925 was 56,000,000 
gross tons and practical capacity, 50,- 
000,000 tons, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute which is 
making a special survey of the pig 
iron, steel’ ingots and steel castings 
industries. Pig iron was given a the- 
oretical capacity of 50,500,000 gross 
tens and practical capacity, 45,000,000 
tons. As yet, no figures are avail- 
able for steel castings. 

Last fall, the American Iron and 
Steel institute recognized the desira- 
bility of checking up capacity sta- 
tistics to make more accurate and in 
accord with changing conditions of 
production. Accordingly it appointed 
a committee, consisting of John A. 
Topping, chairman, J. A. Farrell and 
E. G. Grace, to survey the industry 
and to compile new figures. Com- 
prehensive questionnaires were sent 
out and their return to the institute 
formed the basis for the new capac- 
ities now established. The report of 
the special committee was submitted 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on Jan. 15 and was approved and 
adopted. This report, which has just 
been made public by E. H. Gary, pres- 
ident of the institute, is as follows: 


“While a small number of concerns 
producing pig iron and ingots have 
not yet replied to the questionnaire 
sent’ them, the tonnage that they pro- 
duce is not important, and a close 
estimate of capacity can now be made. 

“The annual figures of pig iron pro- 
duction as published by the institute 
have heretofore included spiegel, fer- 
romanganese and other ferroalloys, 
and your committee feels that spiegel, 
ferromanganese and the other ferro- 
alloys are not pig iron as that term 
is currently understood. Your com- 
mittee recommends that for this sur- 
vey and for the statistics of 1926 and 
thereafter, pig iron be defined as fol- 
lows: 


“ *4 metallic product, the result 
of blast furnace or electric smelt- 
ing of iron ores, which is used 
as part or all of the initial me- 
tallic charge in steelmaking, pud- 
dling and producing molten metal 
for foundry use.’ 


“Your committee further feels that 
pig iron, ingot and steel castings 
capacity should be stated in two ways, 
namely 


“4 —Theoretical Capacity. This 
means the capacity of existing 
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plants in condition to operate as 
of Dec. 31, 1925. 

B.—Practical Capacity. This 
means a production that may be 
attained in a year of maximum 
demand. 


“Individual plants or individual 
units of plants all have a record or 
maximum production for some one 
month, which cannot be maintained 
throughout a year. Accidents, inter- 
ruptions for repairs, holidays and 
various other causes and conditions 
reduce the yearly output. 

“The figure of ‘Practical Capacity’ 
is the result of the judgment of those 
making the survey, after weighing all 
information given by the producers in 
answering the questionnaires and hav- 
ing regard to past records of produc- 
tion as reported to the institute. 

“Your committee submits the fol- 
lowing figures of capacity: 


Theoretical, Practical, 

gross tons gross tons 

Pig iron *50,500,000 45,000,000 

Steel ingots .... 56,000,000 50,000,000 

*Based on definition of pig iron rec- 
ommended above. 


“Due to insufficient replies to the 
questionnaires on steel castings, the 
need for correspondence with many 
who have replied -in order to clarify 
their statements and pressure of oth- 
er work in the secretary’s office, it 
has not been feasible to make any 
report of steel castings capacity.” 


In making this report public, Judge 
Gary stated that the final figures on 
“Theoretical Capacities” will appear 
in the Annual Statistical Report of 
the institute. A report on _ theoret- 
ical and practical capacity for steel 
castings will be made as soon as suf- 
ficient information is received. In 
concluding, he added that all pig 
iron statistics of the institute, dat- 
ing from Jan. 1, 1926, will be made 
in accordance with the definition of 
pig iron as given in the above report. 

For purposes of comparison, the in- 
stitute’s theoretical capacity figures 
for pig iron and steel ingots since 
1913 are given as follows: 





Pig iron, Steel ingots, 

gross tons gross tons 

1913 44,395,200 37,904,575 
1914 44,405,000 39,523,800 
1915 45,033,825 43,823,200 
1916 45,864,525 47,585,995 
1917 47,947,745 50,454,590 
1918 49,269,565 53,348,420 
1919 50,222,400 53,193,905 
RODE: > cecciiaceraditrdsstintantctens 51,741,150 54,662,225 
SURE oi, <cddbedoiase co enbistiesnakoneises 52,487,825 55,817,685 
DG os “asda ch inkieapirws 52,686,820 56,060,770 
SURG So eh inna 52,683,830 56,759,960 
a al EE a Aes er RS 53,434,695 58,438,420 
BS inditgebbiiaptinvetiectienets *50,500,000 56,000,000 


*Does not include capacity for making spie- 





geleisen, ferromanganese and other ferroalloys. 
Other years include this capacity. During 
1924, production of these alloys amounted to 
something over 500,000 gross tons. 


Iron Definftion Raises 
Doubts of Buyers 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Merchant pig 
iron producers and dealers here are 
keenly interested in the definition of 
pig iron as stated in pig iron and 
steel ingot capacity report just an- 
nounced by directors of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. Local fur- 
nace interests believe ferroalloys ought 
to be excluded from pig iron totals 
and segregated but that silveries 
should go in. They are puzzled over 
the decision as reported by newspapers 
and await full advice from the insti- 
tute directorate before expressing fur- 
ther opinions. Important pig iron buy- 
ers today express doubt of the efficacy 
of the definition of pig iron and there 
is some talk of protesting, on the 
ground that the new basis does not 
seem likely to furnish the public with 
strictly accurate statistical pig iron 
information. Steelmakers here agree 
with the institute in setting up the- 
oretical and practical ingot capacities. 


Prices Affecting Sheet Mill 
Wages Unchanged 


Youngstown, Jan. 19.—For the third 
consecutive bimonthly period, selling 
prices of 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets, in November and December, 
averaged 3.10 cents per pound, and 
wages of sheet and tin plate workers 
represented by the Amalgamated as- 
sociation will remain unchanged for 
January and February. The wages 
are 28% per cent above base. This 
was the report of the committee rep- 
resenting the manufacturers and em- 
ployes last Wednesday. The following 
table shows the average prices for 
the periods designated, and the effect 
on wages expressed in percentages, 
for the succeeding period: 


’ unchanged 

a unchanged 

3. —4¥% per cent 

2% —41% per cent 

3. unchanged 

Jan.-Feb., 1925  ..8.....000 3.40¢ unchanged 
UTEP: cseccnvssesnchpsabecssibiessis 8.40e —1%4 per cent 
ER IE PI hee Spee 3.45e —1%4 per cent 
EE, akeccabstncsiestadvoconibes 3.50ec —3 percent 
BER FEMS fai ncesccccccinscsssvesivess 8.60e —3 percent 
March-April . ...........0s00.0:000 3.70¢ —1% per cent 
Fan.-Feb., 1924 — ...0ccccccceseee 3.75¢ unchanged 
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Sound Policy of Pricing 
Leads To Profits 


(Concluded from Page 201) 


profit may be a large proportion of 
total selling price, inadequate consid- 
eration of these factors forces low 
price levels and high business mortal- 
ity. 

One of the most serious causes for 
depressed manufacturing profits is the 
almost universal habit of calculating 
prices on the basis of what they might 
be if certain maximum volume is at- 
tained. Industries that are catering 
to a saturated market and have excess 
producing capacity fail to realize the 
ultimate fallacy in securing imme- 
diate and substantial increase in vol- 
ume by taking business from competi- 
tors. They name or accept bids ruin- 
ously below normal production condi- 
tions, but that can be made profitable 
if sufficient volume is obtained. The 
competitor or competitors who may 
have lost this business must name still 
lower prices to replace their depleted 
volume and in hope of obtaining suf- 
ficient additional business to offset 
the temporary loss. 

It is difficult for the average man- 
ufacturer to resist the temptation to 
fill his plant full of work when he has 
the opportunity, or even to go out 
blindly after volume when he finds his 
plant not operating to capacity. 

The simple, easy way to obtain the 
volume is by low prices. Unfor- 
tunately, no one has a monopoly on 
the idea that low prices will fill a 
plant with orders, and so all hands 
name low prices to fill all plants; and 
since there is not enough business for 
all plants to operate to capacity, all 
suffer from the common ailment of re- 
duced earnings. Even those who do 
not succumb to the general epidemic 
of order-getting at any price, find 
themselves obliged to meet unfavor- 
ably low prices to retain even a rea- 
sonable share of business. 

Manufacturers must be brought to 
realize that most of our industries 
have capacity for much larger output 
than is being absorbed, and _ that 
for any one individual to attempt to 
obtain more than his share by nam- 
ing prices unfair to his stockholders if 
he fails to maintain this larger share 
of business, is defeating the object of 
his effort. He will have less to give 
his stockholders than by selling a 
fair share at fair prices. 

Here is where the cost accountant 
ean be especially helpful in ascertain- 
ing at what proportion of capacity 
the firm he is serving can expect to 
operate, and then pricing the products 
on a basis of absorbing fixed and 
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general charges at this ratio of their 
capacity. Many manufacturers aban- 
don their cost systems simply because 
they find it impossible to sell at prices 
that their system indicates they should 
obtain. In most instances, this is due 
to competitors under-pricing from lack 
of complete and properly assembled 
information. 

Manufacturing should be more prof- 
itable than it generally is. Profits 
mean progress. The profitable indus- 
try is replacing old buildings with 
new. It is adding up-to-date machin- 
ery and equipment for better and 
cheaper production. It is paying ade- 
quate salaries and wages and not us- 
ing the excuse, “We would like to 
pay more but cannot afford it.” 

The profitable industries are paying 
emissaries into foreign fields to de- 
velop business. It is experimenting 
with new ideas, new processes, new 
methods and new products as only 
profitable industries can. 

The profitable industries are paying 
dividends, enabling needy stockhold- 
ers to obtain more comforts and con- 
veniences and to become better edu- 
cated and more useful to the com- 
munity. Good business does not al- 
ways make profits, but profits al- 
ways make good business. 

Fortunately, the many reasons and 
excuses for depressed earnings re- 
solve themselves into a few funda- 
mental causes. When these are fully 
understood, manufacturers begin to 
improve their earnings at once and 
without recourse to price agreements 
with competitors or any other un- 
sound or even unethical practices. 

An industry as a whole will profit 
in proportion to the number of its 
members who do understand and apply 
sound principles in pricing products. 
And the larger the proportion of an 
industry that does understand and 
practice sound pricing, the greater 
the stability of fair prices and the 
lower these prices need to be. 

Fair prices that insure reasonable 
and continuous profits to stockholders 
reduce costs due to unwarranted and 
unfair competition and the expense 
borne by society for failures and fi- 
nancial readjustments. 

There is no reason for manufac- 
turing to continue to be an especially 
hazardous form of investment. It 
can be made sound and stable by the 
simple means of education in a few 
fundamentals of profiting. 


Name Motor Officers 


New York, Jan. 19.—American Car 
& Foundry Motors Co., which recently 
was organized to take over control of 
the Hall-Scott Motor Co., Berkeley, 


Calif., and Fageol Motors Co., Kent, O. 
has announced that W. H. Woodin has 
been named chairman of the board 
and C. S. Sales, president. Col. E. J. 
Hall, one of the co-designers of the 
Liberty airplane engine, was made a 
vice president, together with Horace 
Hager, W. L. Stancliffe, G. R. Scanlan 
and F. R. Fageol. H. C. Wick is 
secretary and S. A. Mallette, treasurer. 
The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, build- 
ers of street railway cars through its 
interest in the Hall-Scott and Fageol 
companies is represented on the board 
of directors by S. M. Curwen, its pres- 


ident. 


John A. Topping Sees 
Good Year Ahead 


New York, Jan. 19.—Good demand 
for steel with a total production prob- 
ably closely approaching that of 1925, 
is predicted by Chairman John A. 
Topping of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., in an article in The Annalist. 
Mr. Topping says: 


“Forecasting the probable course of 
production in 1926 is really a question 
of forecasting the general course of 
business. The present low price level 
for steel tends in itself to broaden 
demand; and on the side of probable 
demand there are some chances and 
even probabilities of shrinkage from 
last year’s volume. These possible 
shrinkages appear to me unlikely to be 
large, and likely moreover to be offset 
by increased demand in certain other 
directions. 

“Some decrease in demand from 
building construction and the auto- 
mobile industry is possible, but this 
is likely to be made up by increased 
buying by the railroads and from the 
farmers of the country. In respect 
to the railroads there seems to be 
strong reasons for expecting a larger 
purchasing program of cars and mo- 
tive power this year than in 1925. 
Such an enlarged program is made 
logical by the severe use of rolling 
stock in the past year, with conse- 
quent heavy retirement of older cars; 
by the near approach of traffic in the 
last six months to the maximum ¢a- 
pacity of the roads; and finally, by 
large railroad earnings which supply 
the funds for carrying out such a 
program. All these reasons are re- 
inforced by the fact that 1925 rail- 
road purchase of rolling stock was 
hardly half of what they had been in 
each of the preceding two years. 

“Farm demand is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the measure of general 
agricultural prosperity, and that pros- 
perity will be affected in the year 
now begun by the more or less prob- 
lematical outturn of crops. If we 
have generally good crops this year, 
that fact will assure a continued 
good demand for steel. 


The United States Malleable Iron 
Co., Toledo, O., was placed in the 
hands of a receiver Dec. 31. 
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™) ORN and raised beside a blast furnace, an iron- 
master by birthright. Such is the life story of 
Ledyard Heckscher, new president of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. Of a 
prominent old family of eastern Pennsylvania 
blast furnace operators, he played around the furnaces 
in his boyhood and early in life became steeped in the 
lore of pig iron. Thus quite naturally he took up his 
heritage in the iron and steel industry. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1872, Ledyard is the son 
of the late Richard Heckscher, for many years a lead- 
ing figure in the eastern iron industry. Richard Hecks- 
cher prior to 1884 had been in partnership with his 
cousin, August Heckscher, under the name of Richard 
Heckscher & Co., coal mine operator, and in 1881 
these men organized the Lehigh Zinc & Iron Co., with 
Richard president and August vice president and general 
manager. When this company was consolidated in 1897 
into the New Jersey Zinc Co., August became general 
manager. In 1905 he organized and became president 
of the Vermont Copper Co., and also was elected vice 
president of the Eastern Steel Co. 

With these illustrious names behind him, Ledyard gradu- 
ated from Harvard university in the class of ’94, and 
entered the laboratory of the Swedeland, Pa., furnaces of 
Richard Heckscher & Sons Co. Later he engaged in 
several mining ventures in South America and Mexico, 
but soon returned to Swedeland and in 1901 was ap- 
pointed general manager of the company. The dual role 
of general manager and treasurer became his in 1906. 

Mr. Heckscher’s next step was a development of consid- 
erable importance to the steel industry of the East. In 
1909 the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. found itself in 
need of a supply of hot metal for its steel plant. Open- 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Ledyard Heckscher, New President of Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 





ONNECTED with Alan Wood af- 

fairs since 1911, when consolida- 

tion was effected and the Schuylkill 
river bridged for hot metal supply. 


ROM a family famous for its ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel indus- 
try, literally he was born and raised 
with a blast furnace in his back yard. 


IS chief hobby is playing the god- 

father to the Children’s Seashore 
Home, Atlantic City, a refuge for in- 
valid children. 


ing negotiations with its neighbor across the Schuylkill 
river, Richard Heckscher & Sons Co., the result was a 
consolidation of the two companies late in 1911. Shortly 
thereafter a bridge was constructed across the river and 
by this means hot metal since has been transported from 
the Swedeland furnaces to the Alan Wood steelworks. 
Since the consolidation Ledyard Heckscher, as vice presi- 
dent of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., has been an 
influential figure in a company that ranks high among 
the independent steel interests of the country. 

Although his experience has been largely on the operat- 
ing side of the steel industry Mr. Heckscher is a conspi- 
cuous example of the type of man Alexis W. Thompson 
had in mind when he used to declare that 80 per cent of 
the success of an executive in the steel business depended 
on his ability as a merchant. 

One of his closest friends has this to say of him: “He 
is of a genial disposition, is a convincing talker, and 
makes up his mind quickly. His views are unusually 
sound. His friends gravitate to him for advice; what is 
more, they follow it. His views toward labor are lib- 
eral. He carries with him the atmosphere of success.” 

Although primarily an iron and steel man, Mr. Hecks- 
cher is vice chairman of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America, is director of the Philadelphia Trust Co., and 
has other business connections. He is greatly interested 
in charitable work, and it is said that undoubtedly that 
which is closest to his heart is the work of the Children’s 
Seashore Home, of which he is president and the moving 
spirit. This organization maintains a large place at At- 
lantic City for the benefit of invalid children. 

Traditions of the family are being preserved, as one 
of Mr. Heckscher’s sons is now working in the blast fur- 
nace department of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. . 
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elected acting vice president of 

the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., for- 
merly was assistant to the vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Nicholson began his elec- 
trical career in 1887 and joined the 
Westinghouse company in 1898. In 
1909 he was made sales manager 
and in 1917 assistant to the vice 
president. He was first president of 
the American Association of Electric 
Motor Manufacturers, and has been 
prominent in many other electrical 
organizations and societies. 

* * * 

G. L. Hulben has joined the sales 
organization of the Chicago branch of 
the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

* * ok 

William A. DeRitter, formerly with 
the Western Drop Forge Co., Los An- 
geles, now is secretary and treasurer 
for the Rabun Brass Foundry, Inc., 
that city. 


G sicied L. NICHOLSON, just 


7% * * 


F. H. Colladay has resigned as dis- 
trict sales manager at New York for 
the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. 

John DeWolfe, district manager at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed act- 
ing district manager at New York. 

* * * 

Arthur G. McKee, president of 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
blast furnace engineers, has been 
elected a director of the Central Na- 
tional Bank Savings & Trust Co. of 
that city. 


ee eee 


J. T. Penton, president of the Cali- 
fornia Metal Enameling Co., Los An- 
geles, has been retained as president, 
since the recent absorption of the 
Icicle Refrigerator Co. by the Cali- 
fornia company. 

* % ok 

Lewis I. Stewart, general manager 
of the plant at Janesville, Wis., of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., has been trans- 
ferred to an executive position in the 
main works at Detroit, and is suc- 
ceeded by Ellery Wright, formerly as- 


sistant manager. 
Ree 


James E. Geissberger has been ap- 
pointed contracting engineer for the 
George A. Just Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., structural fabricator. He for- 
merly was associated for several 
years with the Hinkle Iron Works, 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





New York, recently reorganized as the 
Hinkle Steel Construction Co. 
* * * 

A. W. Wilbrandt, for many years 
comptroller of the Globe Seamless 
Tubes Co., Milwaukee, has become 
manager of the Wisconsin club of 
Milwaukee, a leading social club em- 
bracing in its memberships most of 
the prominent manufacturers of the 
city. 

* * * 

J. F. Greene has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Louis 
Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, to 
become manager of the structural 
division of Dewey Bros., Goldsboro, 
N. C. Mr. Greene had been general 
superintendent of the St. Louis ocm- 
pany for six years. His change was 
effective Jan. 10. 

* * * 

George D. Shanahan, formerly vice 
president of the J. W. Murray Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of Motors 
Metal Mfg. Co., that city. Mr. Shana- 
han was associated with the Murray 
company for 13 years, previous to 
which he was with the Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., for six years. 

ae ee 

G. B. Strausner, formerly in charge 
of the Philadelphia office of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales agent in charge of the com- 
pany’s new office at Buffalo. 
H. E. Richardson succeeds Mr. Straus- 
ner as district sales agent of the com- 
pany at Philadelphia. The Sheet & 
Tube company also has_ established 
a district sales office at Youngstown, 
with Myron S. Curtis in charge. 

* * * 

M. A. Herald has resigned as sales 
representative of the Standard Tank 
Car Co., Sharon,: Pa., and has or- 
ganized the United Car & Equipment 
Co., with offices in the Westinghouse 
building, Pittsburgh. In addition to 
operating the United Tank Line, the 
United Car & Equipment Co. will be 
the representative for the Union Draft 
Gear Co., the Universal Draft Gear 
Attachment C€o., and other manufac- 
turers, dealing in new and used rail- 
road cars and equipment. 

* * * 

Lawrence W. Wallace has been re- 

elected president of the Eye Sight 





Conservation Council of America. He 
is executive secretary of the American 
Enginering council and was vice chair- 
man of the committee on elimination 
of waste in industry. 

Guy A. Henry was chosen again as 
general director in charge of the 
council’s headquarters in New York. 
Prof. F. C. Caldwell, department of 
electrical engineering, Ohio State uni- 
versity, Columbus, O., and Dr. Morton 
G. Lloyd, chief of the safety section, 
United States bureau of standards, 
were added to the board of directors. 

*K ok ok 

C. M. Daniels, who has been struc- 
tural and plate sales agent at Chi- 
cago for the Bethlehem Steel Co., has 
been made plate sales agent with 
headquarters at Bethlehem. 

Lee Hillard, structural and plate 
sales agent at St. Louis, has succeeded 
Mr. Daniels at Chicago. 

ok * K 

Charles L. Larsen, Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s club for 1926. George 
H. Rolinson, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., has been elected vice 
president and E. C. Barringer, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, has been made secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

* * * 

Howard U. Herrick, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y., 
builder of power presses, has been 
made president to succeed William P. 
Jeffery who has resigned to devote 
his entire time to his legal profession. 
Previous to his affiliation two years 
ago with the V. & O. company Mr. 
Herrick was works manager of the 
Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y. He will continue as general man- 
ager in addition to his presidential 
duties. 

Herman Oswald continues as vice 
president and consulting engineer and 
F. A. Beardsley as secretary and 
treasurer. 

* * * 

Harold V. Morse has resigned as 
vice president of the Morse Rogers 
Steel Co., Cleveland, dealer in steel 
mill prime and second stocks, and has 
established a business under his own 
name with offices in that city where he 
will maintain similar trade connec- 
tions. He has been associated with 
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this field since the old F. H. Morse 
interest was formed by his father 20 
years ago. Later the name was chang- 
ed to Morse & Son Co., Harold Morse 
holding the vice presidency until 1920, 
when the business was taker over by 
Morse Rogers Steel Co. Mr. Morse 
served as secretary until the death of 
F. H. Morse in February, 1924, when 
he became vice president until his re- 
signation Jan. 1, 1926. 

* * * 

W. H. Forsinger, chief engineer of 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, has 
resigned after 30 years service. 

4 ae * 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., has been 
elected a director of the United States 
Realty & Improvement Co., New York. 

* » » 

George H. Criss has been made 
Pittsburgh manager for the H. E. 
McCoy Co., that city. He has been 
connected with the company for five 
years. 

* * oe 

Hubert C. Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent of the foundry department, Un- 
ion Iron Works, Spokane, Wash., now 
is superintendent of the foundry de- 
partment of the Layne & Bowler 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

oa ob a 

Edward Ehlers, president of the 
Rockaway Rolling Mill, Rockaway, 
N. J., and treasurer of the Bronx Iron 
& Steel Co., New York, has resumed 
his duties following an absence of 
eight weeks during which he under- 
went a serious operation. 

* * + 

Walter M. Steidle has been named 
manager of sales at Cincinnati for 
Deleo-Light Co., Dayton, O., manufac- 
turer of electric refrigerating equip- 
ment. 

Edward E. Rouech will continue as 
manager of the Cincinnati branch. 

ca * * 

Walter P. Murphy, president of the 
Union Metal Products Co., Chicago, 
has chartered the Walter P. Murphy 
Foundation of Chicago, which he will 
endow for charitable purposes. A 
board of 16 business men will ad- 
minister the fund. 

* 6 3 

J. Bently Cueman has resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of Rogers 
Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., New 
York, to engage in other business 
activities. He was formerly a partner 
of Crocker Bros., having been associ- 
ated with them for many years. 

. a * 

John Andrews Jr., formerly man- 
ager of the Cleveland branch office 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
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East Pittsburgh, has been made dis- 
trict manager at Detroit, succeeding 
C. C. Owens, resigned. Mr. Andrews 
entered the employ of the Westing- 
house company in 1909. 


2% * * 


F. W. Buck has 
charge of mechanical and electrical 
engineering for the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, engineer and builder. 

W. H. Smead, prominent in Japa- 
nese constructions by the company will 
have charge of outside construction 
and repair work on all mechanical 
trades, 


been placed in 


* ok * 


E. A. Hagerman has been elected 
a director of the Worth Steel Co., 
Claymont, Del. Mr. Hagerman en- 
tered the steel industry 23 years ago 
in the Worth plants at Coatesville, 
Pa., where he rose to be assistant 
general manager. In 1923 he moved 
to Claymont to become general man- 
ager of the Worth company. 

* * * 

Frank T. Francis has resigned from 
the Park Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, 
to represent the Erie Forge & Steel 
Co., Erie, Pa., in a sales capacity at 
Cleveland. Prior to his connection with 
the Park company, Mr. Francis was in 


the engineering department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at its Steelton 
works. 

* * * 


Gustav H. Hilb, senior member of 
Hilb & Bauer, Cincinnati scrap metal 
dealers, will retire soon after 28 years 
of service and leave for a pleasure 
trip in Florida and Cuba. The busi- 
ness, founded 60 years ago by the 
fathers of Hilb and Emanuel Bauer, 
will be continued by Bauer, William 
N. Hilb and Leopold Wolf. 

* * * 

C. H. Lang, the first comptroller of 
budget, a position just created by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the publicity department. A 
graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, he joined General Electric Co. 
in 1919. 

~ 7 * 

Robert W. Gillispie has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of struc- 
tural and plate sales of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. He was 
formerly assistant general sales man- 
ager, a position he occupied since the 
absorption in 1916 of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., Steleton, Pa., with whom he 
had been affiliated. 

ok cs oo 

Arthur C. Pletz, secretary of the 
Morris Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
has been elected president of the Cin- 
cinnati Foreign Trade association. 





H. G. Moebus, export manager of the 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, 
Ky., has been chosen vice president 
and E. A. Emerson, export manager of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., and C. D. Oesterlein, pres- 
ident of the Oesterlein Machine Tool 
Co., members of the executive com- 
mittee. 
* * * 

Norman R. Kettering, general su- 
perintendent of Remy Electric Co., An- 
derson, Ind., has been appointed chief 
engineer of construction and plant 
engineering for General Motors Corp. 
export division. 

* * * 


B. G. Tang has been made assistant 
general superintendent of the works 
at Schenectady, N. Y., of the General 
Electric Co. He was born in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark and came to the 
United States in 1892. After serving 
apprenticeship with H. Kranz Electric 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., he joined the 
Schenectady company in 1898. He 
spent a year with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. but returned in 1901 
to General Electric. 

Carl Salmonsen succeeds Mr. Tang 
as superintendent of section K, at the 
Schenectady works. 


* * Bs 
W. C. Furnas has been appointed 
superintendent, maintenance depart- 


ment of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, to succeed the late C. O. 
Barrie. Mr. Furnas was graduated 
from Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Ind., in 1908 as a bachelor of science 
in electrical engineering. He joined 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in 1910 
in its railway motor department. He 
advanced through various depart- 
ments there until in 1920 he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
the electrical department. 
1 Ke * 

Ernest Wooler has been promoted 
to chief engineer of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. Graduated 
from the Manchester Technical school, 
England, he served seven years with 
the Rolls-Royce company. Later he 
was with Crossley & Stacker-Squire, 
Ltd., as designing engineer. In 1913 
he accepted a position as chief de- 
signer for the Continental Motors Co., 
Detroit, later becoming assistant chief 
engineer of the Chandler Motor Co. 
In 1919 he became chief engineer for 
the new Cleveland Automobile Co., 
having designed the car of that name. 

J. W. Spray, new manager of sales, 
automotive division, formerly was 
district manager in Detroit. 

E. W. Austin has been made as- 
sistant manager of automotive sales 
with offices in Cleveland, where he 
has held the title of district manager. 
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R. W. Ballentine has also been made 
assistant manager of sales in the 
automotive division, Milwaukee. 

Peter C. Poss has been made as- 
sistant advertising manager. Before 


joining the Timken staff, he was 
with the Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland. 


* * * 


G. A. Doeright was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Falcon Bronze Co., 
Youngstown, O., at its annual meeting 
held Jan. 16. 

* * * 

Murray M. Duncan, vice president of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, recently was _ re-elected pres- 
ident of the Miners’ National bank, 
Marquette, Mich. 

* * * 

W. Warner Thayer has become as- 
sistant sales manager of the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, San Francisco. 
He was formerly foundry sales director 
of the Industrial association of San 
Francisco. 

* * * 

David R. James, who some time 
ago resigned as president of the State 
Banking & Trust Co., Cleveland, to 
devote his time as chairman and 
treasurer of the Empire Rolling Mills 
Co., has resumed his office and 


Business “Excellent” 


EPLIES to a questionnaire ad- 
R dressed to members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association 
reflect generally satisfactory business 
conditions and sound prospects for 
1926. Answering the question: “What 
are the general business conditions 
in your own establishment, and in 
your particular line?” 85 per cent of 
the responses reported “good,” or 


“excellent.” Reports of poor condi- 
tions are rare. 
The questionnaire was addressed 


to a selected group of stable, stand- 
ard plants, by the president of the 
association, Paul C. DeWolf. He 
summarizes other questions and an- 
swers as follows: 


What is the outlook for 1926? On 
what do you base your opinion? 
ANSWERS—Unquestionably good, 


based on orders in hand and general 
plant conditions. 

What are the general labor con- 
ditions in your plant and in your 
vicinity? 

ANSWERS—E xceptionally good. 

Is there a scarcity of skilled work- 
men? Is there a scarcity of semi- 
skilled workmen? If so, what are you 
doing to increase the supply? 

ANSWERS—Scarcity of skilled work- 
men. For the first time in years 
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duties as active head of the State 
bank. 


* * * 


H. L. Leonard has been elected 
president of the F. B. Stearns Co., 
Cleveland, succeeding George H. Book- 
er. Mr. Leonard formerly was vice 
president and general manager of 
the Stephens Motor Car Co. 


Coast Interests Confer 


The second annual conference of the 
Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of 
California will be held at Del Monte, 
Calif., Jan. 22 and 23. Special group 
meetings of structural fabricators, re- 
inforcing bar jobbers and manufac- 
turers will be held in Del Monte on 
the day preceding the conference meet- 
ing. The slogan of this conference 
will be “Clean Business with a Profit” 
and the subject of “Business Ethics” 
will be given special consideration. 


Fifty to 60 carloads of steel pro- 
ducts, manufactured by the Chapman- 
Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, and 
said to be the largest single ship- 
ment of steel ever made from that 
city, has started for Texas. A special 
train was made up on the Penn- 


some report scarcity of common labor. 
A very marked effort in training. 


Has the so-called 40-week nation- 
wide campaign of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor made itself felt in 
your community? 

ANSWERS—Almost unanimously 
“No.” 


Has your plant procured an in- 
crease in production per man this 
year? 

ANSWERS—A bout 85 per cent in the 
affirmative. About 12 per cent in the 
negative. About 3 per cent undeter- 
mined. 


Another question asked was “What 
in your judgment is the greatest need 
of the day in your line of business?” 

Many of the answers state that it 
is “better prices.” Some manufac- 
turers replied that there should be 


less “suicidal competition,” buyers 
should not encourage “cut-throat 
competition” as this is reaching 


against themselves. Training of ap- 
prentices is mentioned in a number 
of reports; others want 100 per cent 
operations. Some of the other needs 
are summed up as follows: Better 
supply of skilled men; more sources 
of supply of quality materials; sta- 
bilization; price parity between farm 


sylvania railroad. The shipment, ap- 
proximated 2500 tons. 


Scrap Interests Confer 
on Specifications 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Specifications 
for iron and steel serap will be con- 
sidered further at a meeting in the 
department of commerce building Feb. 
4, it is announced by W. Chattin 
Wetherill, director of the metals utili- 
zation committee of the department of 
commerce, who will preside at the 
meeting, which, it is expected, will be 
attended by representatives of blast 
furnaces, steel plants, foundries, pur- 
chasing agents, technical organizations 
and others. 

The drafting of standard scrap spe- 
cifications has been in progress since 
September, 1923, by the iron and steel 
committee of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. The first set 
of standards was adopted at a con- 
ference in January, 1925, effective for 
one year. 

The conference also will consider a 
recommendation for a standard con- 
tract form for the sale or purchase 
of scrap. Such a form is intended to 
replace a large number of varieties 
now in use. 





in Metal Trades 


products and general commodities, 
and a continuation of the present 
government policy of hands off in- 
dustrial affairs. 

President DeWolf sounds another 
note in his foreword of the report. 
He says: 


“With continued business improve- 
ment there is bound to be a more 
general demand for labor with a con- 
sequent tendency to over-bidding for 
its service. This in turn creates un- 
rest which may lead to labor dif- 
ficulties. Nothing can more com- 
pletely and effectively demoralize gen- 
eral business than a policy of this 
character. It is sincerely hoped that 
the experiences gone through in re- 
cent years will deter manufacturers 
who require large additions to their 
working force from adopting such a 
vicious and uneconomic policy. The 
employers of this country can no more 
overcome a scarcity in labor by steal- 
ing each other’s help than they can 
lift themselves by their bootstraps. 
One of the permanent solutions of 
this problem is a satisfactory train- 
ing system. 

“The practical value of a business 
survey of this sort does not rest en- 
tirely in the data that are furnished. 
The open shop has played a very im- 
portant role in the development of 
our industry and the satisfactory con- 
ditions which now prevail.” 
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Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


here in 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 









Industry 








TANDARD CAST IRON PIPE & 
S FOUNDRY CO., Atlanta, Ga., 

has sold its plant and business to 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. The 
former company was established 20 
years ago as the Pratt Engineering 
& Machine Co. and later was known 


as the Chemical Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 
*” * oo 
* NEIL DURO CO., Milwaukee, 


manufacturer of paints and var- 
nishes, has bought the former plant of 


the Industrial Controller Co., 866 
Greenbush street, 60 x 125 feet. 
as * ca 
UGENE F. PHILLIPS ELECTRI- 


CAL WORKS, Brockville, Ont., has 
started operation of its wire mill and 
is producing copper wire. Further en- 


largement of the plant is being 
planned. 
* * * 
ADISON TOOL & STAMPING 


CO., Madison, Wis., which recent- 
ly bought a half interest in the Brack- 
ett Machinery Co., Lancaster, Wis., 
will remove the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of the latter to Madison. 

+ * * 

HEATLEY BROS., manufacturers 

of machined castings and a porta- 
ble pumping unit for oilfield use, have 
started operations in their branch 
plant at 22 North Owasso street, Tulsa, 
Okla. The plant is 50 x 150 feet and 

includes a machine shop. 

: ae ny. 
LJ NIQUE BRASS MFG. CO., Detroit, 

has been placed in charge of the 
Security Trust Co., as receiver in a 
friendly proceeding started by the 
Federated Metals Corp. The company 
has been handicapped by lack of capi- 
tal and will be operated at maximum 
capacity under the receivership. 

a * ok 

NTARIO MALLEABLE CO. Ltd., 

Oshawa, Ont., has been bought by 
Neil R. Sinclair and associates of To- 
ronto and New York, who recently 
bought the McKinnon Industries Ltd., 
St. Catherines, Ont. and J. H. Williams 
Co. Ltd., all of which will be operated 
under one management. 

» * * 

EAVER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, a 

partnership, has been incorporated 
with $300,000 capital stock and will 
continue the manufacture of automo- 
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bile, truck and tractor motors. Thomas 
J. Neacy, for many years head of the 
Filer & Stowell Co., founded the com- 
pany and is developing it for his sons. 


* * & 


CHWEITZER BROS. CO., Cincin- 
nati, welding and blacksmithing, 
has moved into its plant at Front and 
Ludlow streets. J. M. Schweitzer is 
president, William A. Schweitzer vice 
president and general manager F. W. 
Schweitzer assistant manager and L. 
E. Sherman secretary and treasurer. 
* * * 


AZEL ENGINEERING & MA- 

CHINE WORKS, 4041 North 
Fifth street, Philadelphia, has bought 
from the T. C. Dill Machine Co. the 
rights of the latter to its slotter and 
will manufacture it in connection with 
its own products. Robert Miller of the 
T. C. Dill Co. will become part of 
the Nazel organization. 

* * * 


A CHESON SMITH, vice president 
and general manager of the Ache- 
son Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., and associates, are planning es- 
tablishment of a by-product coke plant 
at Twenty-fourth street and the river. 
It is understood plans are being drawn 
by James L. Landt, Buffalo. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is set at 1000 tons 
per day. 
a oS * 
ILLIAM H. ZIEGLER CO., dis- 
tributors of contractors’ equip- 
ment, formerly at 425 South Fifth 
street, Minneapolis, has moved to larg- 
er quarters at 619 Washington avenue, 
where 30,000 square feet of floor space 
is available. William H. Ziegler is 
president, L. T. Gavin vice president 
G. E. Geer vice president, O. C. John- 
ston treasurer and J. S. Gilman secret- 
ary. 
cS of aS 
ESEARCH SERVICE, INC., 706 
Otis building, Washington, D. C., 
has been established by F. H. Newell, 
W. M. Corse and A. B. McDaniel. This 
organization will carry on consulting 
engineering practice and will act as 
business representative in Washington, 
conducting service investigations and 
making reports for firms and associa- 
tions. A Latin-American department 
has been established under direction 
of Dr. Richard Muller to handle hy- 
droelectric development, irrigation, 


drainage, water supply and other 
utility projects. 
* * 1 


UDSON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, 
Minn., will not rebuild its burned 
branch plant at De Pere, Wis., but will 
enlarge the plant of the C. A. Libbey 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., recently acquired, 
to accommodate the manufacture of 
farm, barn and dairy equipment for- 
merly produced at DePere. E. T. 
Abendroth, manager at DePere, has 
been placed in charge of all manufac- 
turing operations and C. A. Libbey 
of sales. 
* * * 
G. STALNAKER CO., Cleveland, 
dealer in iron and steel scrap, an- 
nounces discontinuance of business Jan. 
15. Hamilton G. Stalnaker, president 
and organizer of the company, is re- 
tiring from the scrap business to take 
a needed rest. He shortly will join his 
family in San Diego, Calif., where they 
will remain until early summer. Mr. 
Stalnaker has been identified with the 
scrap business about 21 years and 
prior to organizing his own company 
was associated with his brother in the 
Stalnaker Steel Co., Pittsburgh and 
New York. 
* * * 
LANT and business of the White 
Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, 
has been bought from the estate of 
Thomas H. White by officers of the 
company, A. S. Rodgers president, and 
Oscar Grothe vice president, associat- 
ed with Large & Co. and Hamphill, 
Noyes & Co., bankers. The entire cap- 
ital stock of 33,187 shares of common 
and 11,870 shares of preferred has 
been acquired. A Delaware corporation 
has been formed with $4,000,000 10- 
year debentures, 400,000 shares of no 
par common and 100,000 shares of no 
par preferred. 
* * * 
ETROIT STOKER CO. has com- 
pleted its new foundry building 
at its plant at Monroe, Mich., and 
equipment is being placed. Opera- 
tions will be started about Feb. 15. 
* * * 
= for the organization of a 
new corporation to take over a 
majority of the outstanding stock of 
the J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, and 
the American Car & Foundry Motors 
Co., are being negotiated, according 
to Samuel M. Curwen, president of 
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the J. G. Brill Co. The new corpora- 
tion is to be chartered in Delaware 
and will have a title preserving the 
name Brill. The American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co. is a Delaware 
corporation organized last month 
which owns all the capital stock of the 
Hall-Secott Motor Co. of California 
and more than 90 per cent of the stock 
of the Fageol Motors Co. of Ohio. The 


American Car & Foundry Co. of New 
Jersey will own the majority of the 
voting stock of the newly formed 
corporation. 
* * * 

UEEN CITY FOUNDRY CO., 

Cincinnati, O., which was incor- 
porated recently, with $200,000 capital, 
takes over the business of Leary & 
Manley, a partnership composed of 


J. D. Leary & William Manley. The 
name of the new company is the same 
as that under which the business was 
founded 40 years ago, being resumed 
as a matter of sentiment when Mr. 
Leary took over the interest of his 
partner. J. D. Leary is president 
and treasurer, Eugene Leary is vice 
president and J. Arthur Leary is sec- 
retary. 


Imports and Rates Hurt Eastern Iron 


GAIN of 29 per cent in imports 

of pig iron in the Atlantic dis- 

trict of the United States, com- 
pared with a reduction of over 31 per 
cent in output of iron by merchant 
furnaces in that district indicates how 
conditions have changed since the 
prewar period. In the annual issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Jan. 7, an article 
by E. C. Kreutzberg, page 60, de- 
scribed how merchant blast furnaces 
in the East are changing their meth- 
ods to meet new economic conditions, 
coupling pig iron manufacture with 
production of by-products, and steel, 
and other related activities. Figures 
more recently available show further 
reasons why the furnace interests have 
found it necessary to adopt such a 
course, to sustain their furnace oper- 
ations against foreign competition and 
the burden of high freight rates, mak- 
ing up the problem how to get in their 
raw materials and ship out their prod- 
uct on an economically sound basis. 
Imports of pig iron in 1925 for sale 
in the Atlantic district are estimated 
at 420,000 tons, compared with 107,400 
tons in 1915, a quadrupling of business 


done by foreign furnace interests in 


ten years. Imports during the last 
four years have averaged 345,083 


tons annually. The Atlantic district 
includes eastern Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Jersey and 
eastern New York. 

Production of pig iron by merchant 
furnaces in that district in 1915 
amounted to 947,300 tons, nearly nine 
times the tonnage imported in that 
year. The output in 1924 totaled 627,- 
354 tons, only three times the aggre- 
gate of imports, 209,109 tons, the low- 
est of the last four years. 


Merchant Furnace Output Declines 


During the inflation period from 
1916 to 1920, inclusive, the output of 
the merchant blast furnaces averaged 
1,463,387 tons annually. Average pro- 
duction during the postwar inflation 
years, 1921 to 1924, inclusive, declined 
to 655,853 tons. Estimated imports of 
420,000 tons in 1925 were within 235,- 
853 tons of that figure. 

The combined output of the mer- 
chant furnaces in the district during 
the postwar period was only three- 


fifths of the prewar average figure. 
A comparison of production figures 
for steelworks furnaces in the Atlantic 
district, as shown in the accompanying 
table, indicates how these interests 
have been relatively less affected. 
Their output for sale in the market 
during the pre-inflation period was 
527,793 tons. During the war years 
they naturally absorbed more of their 
pig iron in their steelworks, and the 
output for sale averaged 505,004 tons 
annually. With the war over their 
market tonnage went up instead of 
down. Their average annual output 
in the post inflation years has been 
655,933 tons, almost identical with the 
655,440 from merchant furnaces. 
The gains in tonnage are solely on 
the side of domestic steelworks and 
the foreign pig iron producers. While 
the increase for the steelworks un- 
doubtedly would have been larger 
had it not been for foreign competi- 
tion, the depression for the merchant 
interests has been severe, and as de- 
scribed by Mr. Kreutzberg, is what 
causes them to seek means for re- 
habilitating their industry. 





Preinflation 


TOTALS 


Inflation 
period 


TOTALS 


Post inflation 
period 


Preinflation period 





Pig Iron Output by Steelworks and Merchant Furnaces in Atlantic District 


(Atlantic District includes Virginia, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Eastern New York) 








Inflation period 





Post inflation period 


Steelworks Steelworks Total steel Merchant Total all 

iron for sale iron own use works iron furnace iron furnaces 

Sevens 493.401 1,761,229 2,254,630 1,326,773 3,581,403 
attack 470,833 1,235,210 2,706,043 929,783 2,635,826 
ae 619,055 1,377,421 1,996,476 947,300 2,943,776 
eicaeiebes 1,583,289 4,373,860 6,957,149 3,203,856 9,161,005 
cswebasenn 620,390 2,466,318 3,086,708 1,415,307 4,502,015 
ss cialis 498,918 2,539,313 3,038,231 1,685,431 4,723,662 
386,396 2,591,434 2,977,830 1,631,444 4,609,274 

342,650 1,589,146 1,931,796 1,240,150 8,171,946 

676,669 2,071,311 2,747,980 1,344,603 4,092,583 

saceaieats 2,525,023 11,257,522 13,782,545 7,316,935 21,099,480 
iniaabliess 437,653 668,717 1,106,370 378,216 1,484,586 
ioral 585,007 1,193,887 1,778,894 427,451 2,206,845 
siebasebeos 910,852 2,008,651 2,914,503 1,190,392 4,104,895 
Jissaimtih 690,231 1,643,763 2,333,994 627,354 2,961,848 
anlar 2,623,743 5,510,018 8,133,761 2,623,413 10,757,174 

Average Yearly Rates of Production 

527,793 1,457,953 2,319,039 1,067,952 3,053,695 

oubalsideiis 505,004 2,451,504 2,756,509 1,463,387 ° 4,219,896 
cet 655,933 1,377,504 2,033,440 655,853 2,689,293 
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Obituaries 








receiver for the St. Louis Coke & 


J i DUNCAN 65, at one time 
Iron Co. and the Midland Coke & 


Iron Co. died unexpectedly in New 
York, Jan. 9. He was born in Alton, 
Ill., Feb. 9, 1860, the eldest of six 


children. Upon the death of his father 
he entered the employ of the Brunner 
& Duncan foundry, and began shovel- 
ing sand. About 35 years ago he pur- 
chased the company, which has been 
expanded considerably and now is 
known as the Duncan Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works. About 15 years ago he 
acquired control of the Litchfield & 
Madison railroad. Besides heading the 
foundry company he was president of 
the Illinois Stoker Co., manufacturer 
of automatic boiler stokers, and the 
Illinois Co., a holding company for 
his many interests. He was a heavy 
holder of stocks of St. Louis banks 
and trust companies. 

* * a 

James E. McGregor, manager of 
the Philadelphia branch of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, and associated 
with the company since its organiza- 
tion, died suddenly Dec. 28. 

cs a a 

W. R. W. Parsons, of the Massey- 
Harris Co., Toronto, Ont., manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements, died 
Jan. 5 at the age of 48 at his home 
in that city. 

* * * 

Louis K. Hirsch, a pioneer figure in 
the iron and steel scrap industry, died 
Jan. 9 in Nice, France and will be 
buried in St. Louis. Mr. Hirsch started 
in business in Chicago some 35 years 
ago, retiring about 1910, when his 
interests were taken over by M. K. 
Frank under the latter’s name. 

* * * 

William B. Trout, president of the 
H. G. Trout Iron Works, Buffalo, died 
at his home there Jan. 7 at the age 
of 76. Mr. Trout had been associated 
with his company for more than 50 
years, manufacturing marine equip- 
ment. He had been president for five 
years, and had been active in busi- 
ness until several months ago when 
illness confined him to his home. 

* * * 

John Joseph McKenna, aged 60, 
purchasing agent for the structural 
steel department of the American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, for the past 
28 years since the formation of the 
United States Steel Corp., died Jan. 9 
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at his home in that city. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna was born in Limerick, Ireland. 
Forty-three years ago he came to 
Escanaba, Mich., and entered the em- 
ploy of the Lassig Bridge Co. of Chi- 
cago. He was a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic association and the 
Colony club. 
* * * 

James W. McClure, a member of G. 
W. McClure, Son & Co., Pittsburgh, 
blast furnace engineers, contractors 
and builders, died at his home there 
Jan. 17. He was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1862 and lived there all his life. 
Mr. McClure was a son of the late 
George W. McClure, who founded the 
G. W. McClure company, and in 1893 
was taken into partnership under the 
name of G. W. McClure & Son. Upon 
the death of the elder Mr. McClure 
in 1912, James W. McClure and Jo- 
seph B. Pearson, who had been as- 
sociated for many years with the 
old company as engineer and since 
1899 a partner of G. W. McClure, Son 
& Co., became partners under the 
same title. 

* * Ke 

Charles Albert DuCharme, until re- 
cently president of the Michigan Stove 
Co., Detroit died at his home there 
Dec. 28 at the age of 67 years. Mr. 
DuCharme was born in Detroit and 
started as a clerk with the Michigan 
Stove Co. in 1879, and his interests 
remained with this company, of which 
he eventually became head. At the 
time of his death, Mr. DuCharme was 
a director of the new Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co, which resulted recently 
from the merger of the Michigan 
Stove Co. and the Detroit Stove Co. 
He was also a director of the Ireland 
& Matthews Mfg. Co., People’s State 
bank, Union Trust Co. and the Detroit 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., all of 
Detroit. 

* ue * 

George Merrill Wright, head of the 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
died recently at his home there. He 
was born in Clinton, Mass., April 12, 
1865, and educated there and at Mon- 
son academy, Worcester. In 1882 he 
became a draftsman and mechanic at 
the Palmer Wire Goods Co., Palmer, 
Mass. In 1883 his father and brother 
established the Wright Wire Cloth Co. 
Shortly afterward George Wright be- 
came general manager of the new 
company. It next was known as 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co. and 


when Samuel H. Colton retired, George 
Wright became treasurer, vice presi- 
dent, and in 1903 president and gen- 
eral manager, the company becoming 
known as the Wright Wire Co. It 
later merged with the Clinton-Wright 
Wire Co., which then became the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. Mr. 
Wright was a director of the Wickwire 
company for a while. He was affil- 
iated with many social and political 
as well as industrial organizations of 


his community, being mayor of 
Worcester from 1913 to 1916. 
BS * ok 


Dr. Karl Goldschmidt, head of Th. 
Goldschmidt, A. G., of Essen, Germany, 
died on Jan. 4 at the age of 69 follow- 
ing an operation from which he failed 
to rally. 

Dr. Goldschmidt had long been 
prominent in the business and scien- 
tific world, as the active head of Th. 
Goldschmidt, A. G., and because of 
extensive chemical research and de- 
velopment work, particularly in con- 
nection with processes for the de- 
tinning of scrap tin plate, upon which 
subject he was regarded as a recog- 
nized authority. With his younger 
brother, the late Prof. Hans Gold- 
schmidt, inventor of the thermit pro- 
cess and who died in 1923, Dr. Karl 
Goldschmidt carried on the enterprise 
founded by his father, and brought 
it to its present dominant position 
among German industries. He was 
also one of the founders and original 
directors of the Goldschmidt Detinning 


Co., now the Metal Thermit Corp. 
New York. 
Dr. Goldschmidt was progressive 


in his social ideas and took an active 
interest in the welfare of his em- 
ployees, being instrumental in the 
establishment of old age and invalid 
pensions from which workmen with 
over 10 years of service were entitled 
to relief. 


British South Africa took 15 steam 
locomotives of the November exports, 
according to the department of com- 
merce, being the largest importer 
from the United States in that month. 
Cuba took ten, Canada six, Brazil 
three and Mexico and the Philippine 
Islands two each. A total of 62 gas- 
oline locomotives were shipped, Can- 
ada taking 57. Three railway and 
three mining and industrial electric lo- 
comotives were exported in November. 
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January Warehouse Sales Good 


1926 Starts With Heavy 
Buying—Few Price 
Changes Made 


ALES of iron and steel products 
S by warehouses will aggregate a 

high total in January. Buying 
is at the November and December 
rate. Prices show little variation, 
minor adjustments in the list being 
made in scattered sections. 

Warehouse demand in the New York 
metropolitan district slowed up dur- 
ing the past week, due to the continu- 
ance of inventory season and inclement 
weather. This latter has _ affected 
building and consequently there has 
been less buying of reinforcing bars 
and_ structurals. Prices are firm 
throughout the entire list. 

Demand for warehouse products in 
the Pittsburgh area has been sub- 
stantially the same so far in Jan- 
uary as in November and December. 
An active movement is noted in most 
products particularly hot rolled bars 
and cold-finished steel bars. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. 

Reinforcing bars, plates and sheets 
are reported in fair demand by job- 
bers in the Cincinnati market. While 
individual orders involve small ton- 
nages the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness is encouraging. Warehouses an- 
ticipate an increased volume of busi- 
ness before Jan. 31. Prices are firm. 

St. Louis warehousemen report a 
continued satisfactory demand for 
their goods with the general manufac- 
turing trade accounting for large ton- 
nages of a variety of materials. In- 
dications point to the heaviest January 
sales total in recent years. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland jobbers report sales ex- 
ceeding those of December. The $2 
and $3 sheet advances of last week 
have been established, additional job- 
bers adopting the increase. Quantity 
differentials on cold-rolled, with extras 
on lots under 500 pounds have been in 
effect for the past week or two. Prices 
on other products are unchanged. 

Chicago district warehouse business 
has picked up encouragingly since the 
holiday letdown, the improvement ke- 
ing most marked in the number of 
individual orders. As yet the ware- 
houses have not felt any impulse from 
the backing up in mill delivery. Prices 
generally are unchanged. 


Claremont Iron Works, New York, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 
to $20,000. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 




















































































































STEEL BARS San Francisco ..........:..0cccccosscssese 4.75¢ 
Boston 8.265c¢ BUINEG  cinee cindinticrctdbedestiiocnine 6.50¢ 
Buffalo 8.30¢ St. Louis 4.60¢ 
ent -s pe St. Paul 4.35¢ 
incinnati .30¢ 
Cleveland 3 l0e Plat 28 GALVANIZED ease ar 
Detroit $.15c RR ee te 5.90¢ 
Los Angeles ...........:ccc0c00e- Se RS 3.05¢ AG SEG ans A at Ci 5.25¢ 
New York : 3.240 Cincinnati 5.65¢ 
Philadelphia 3.00c¢ to 3.20¢ Cleveland 5.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ SOONG sisal ca isesséadi cc orntnactbieneink 5.60¢ 
WCRI voiinicdsccen'scossssavience 3.00¢ Los Angeles (corr. 28 ga.).... 6.00¢ 
San Francisco 8.30¢ New York 5.50c 
gg aN Eo Philadelphia 5.80c to 5.85¢ 
aes Penk 3256 SS eae ERE 6.25¢ 
ane TR eA ERENT SIN 6.00¢ 
Seattle x 6.50¢ 
Boston 8.265c St. Louis 5.40¢ 
Buffalo 8.30¢ St. Paul 5.50¢ 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati ejudicipientasiiassedendaiickodeki 8.30¢ Boston 4.015¢ 
MOUND > cinnditiksasccdsnaigs thchita ines: 8.15¢ Buffalo 4.05c 
BOOMS ORE > erciccbnctemreneuaiibccnocastath 3.24c CII parce asad sansa conctions 8.65c 
Philadelphia ‘inns eee daanswknhdaiitlinines 8.00c to 3.20¢ Cladianatt 35.20 8.95¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ COON BINE + «cus ss sataeensskedtininaciicneadecians 8.86¢ 
REINFORCING BARS MI ccccnsihioncinlined 8.80¢ 
Boston .. 3.265c to 3.50c Los Angeles 8.90¢ 
Buffalo ,. 8.80c New York) 2.0804 8.99¢ 
Chicago, Dillet  .....-sscsecssessseseee 2.60¢ Philadelphia 8.75c to 3.90¢ 
Chicago, UREE. UMNOE  - scssoneccincoeee 2.00¢ Pittsburgh 8.60¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 3, Sap Nees Cab ee 4.26¢ 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10¢ San Francisco  ....scccccecscccssseee 4.15¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ Seattle 4.25¢ 
Lee mE OF .. Dsn. covcestsctnncnes 8.05c St. Paul 8.90c 
Los Angeles, L. C. Li... $.30c 
New York 2.95c to 3.15¢ Boston 5.50c 
PUP MMIIEIINIR © 5 sopcccndcasaccsceaiibenrenns 3.00c to 3.25c Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.50c to 2.60c Chicago 4.15¢ 
San Francisco, C. Li... 8.35¢ COUPEE coaccscusicosanscteactescdenicessoes 8.85¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L. 8.80c Detroit __.... ei 4.30¢ 
-caseamel : re New York 4.49¢ 
i el, ET oe ee Philadelphia 4.10¢ to 4. 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh cnaierecdeiathiahigehiiccanetne sone 
Boston 8.365¢ Seattle 5.00c 
Buffalo 8.40¢ jG of) Ee PES RTT 4.40¢ 
CHICAGO ovvecrecsocccncennesnesens sane cnceceee ee 8.10c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Cincinnati 8.40¢ Rounds Flate 
Cleveland 8.20¢ and and 
Detroit 8.25¢ hexagons squares 
Los Angeles 38.05c Boston 4.05¢ 4.55¢ 
New York 8.34¢ Buffalo 3.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Philadelphia  ........c..ssorscsseersesensseee 2.65c to 3.20¢ Chicago 8.60c 4.10¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.00c SEIEIITED - ciinenunsccempibisaencnaneet 8.85c 4.85¢ 
POrthand  .......socsssessevessssensorscesssess 3.10¢ CI oie ecnishsihenainiitinn $.90¢ 4.400 
San Franciscd ........c.scosccoscsesesces 8.30¢ Detroit 8.85¢ 4.25¢ 
Seattle — soso 8.35¢ Los Angeles Cee calewe 
St. Louis 8.25¢ New York ..... 4.00c 4.50c 
St. Paul 8.35¢ Philadelphia 4.00¢ 4.50¢ 
PLATES Pittsburgh 8.60c 4.10¢ 
Boston 8.865c Portland CH to sade 
Buffalo 8.40c San Francisco ..........0csrrve nn 
Chicago $.10e Seattle MS 5 5. oxdeins 
Cincinnati 8.40c St. Paul 8.85¢ 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 8.20¢ *Rounds only. 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch _......... 8.425¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Detroit 8.25¢ Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.80c 
Detroit, 8/16-inch  .......c..c.cecesoe 8.45¢ Buffalo 6.85 
PN ons) sanasddancivete 8.15¢ Chicago 6.25¢ 
New York 8.84c Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
TURIN | ~ cocnsossnsdoncosesscsneesiienn 2.70c to 3.20¢ Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch _........ 2.90c to 3.40¢ Detroit 6.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.00c New York 6.25¢ 
Portland 8.25c PTE = ccicssceeckscsicsnessreicnee 6.25¢ 
Pas: ATOMIC ccconisecssviiansmreetenns 8.80c Pittsburgh 6.80¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
St. Louis 8.25¢ New York, duty paid 
St. Paul 8.85¢ Swedish hollow drill steel...... 15.00¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Swedish iron bars round... - 6.76¢ 
Boston, 8/16-ineh asssacesessnene S9tke |= «state and sere... —, 
Buffalo $.90¢ WELDED PIPE 
Chicago 8.50¢ Discounts from warehouse. New York City 
Cincinnati 8.60¢ Standard Steel Pipe 
CURIE: Asensesscisshoccchbadicdosvecnvsins 3.25¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 4 
Detroit 8.65¢ Black Galvanized 
Los Angeles 8.70¢ fnek butt cocncssonccocesocses —23 +21 
New Yaek 8.89¢ to %-inch butt ............ —86 — 8 
Portland 4.25¢ Vo-inch Dutt  ..r.enccvsesssseeeeee 29 
Philadelphia $.20¢ to 8.50c bgt 9 cvcccccccocsooccoscccs —87 
San Francisco  .............c.cccsscessees 8.75¢ Fang - butt ... er 
nang 450c 2% to 6 inch lap........ 48 —85 
St. Paul 3.75¢ : a bate aed lap Sesheiaainiedai a —I17 
. an ine EE iccccccetn —88 --14 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 11 and 12-inch Jap .......... —87 —12 
Boston 5.25¢ WROUGHT TRON 1 PIPE 
Buffalo 4.60c Black Galvanized 
Chicago . 4.10¢ % to %-inch butt ............ +44 +718% 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ V-inch butt  ccccccccssssssree — 4 19 
Cleveland 4.10¢ Beinch butt  ..c.cccccccccoseesee 
Detroit 4.25¢ 1 to 1%-inch butt 
Los Angeles 4.15e Sele TA > cctaslaenttecinn 
New York 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap ....... 
Philadelphia 4.60c to 4.65¢ 8 to 6-inch lap 
Portland 5.50c 7 to 12-inch lap .. 
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British Hopeful but Little 


Improvement Shows 
250) 


little longer before placing orders. 

The galvanized sheet trade is pass- 
ing through a quiet period, little 
buying having taken place. But the 


(Concluded on page 


makers are well assured for some 
months, and are not sufficiently dis- 
turbed to lower the basis of £16 


7s 6d ($79.41), though possibly a few 
more orders have been taken at a 
slightly lower price. Black sheets are 


rather quiet, but still furnish“a use- 
ful standby for the Scotch makers. 
Motor car builders should be re-enter- 
ing the market shortly for further 
supplies. For thin gages the Scotch 
mills have enough orders to meet 
their requirements for several months. 
Tin plate makers have _ received 
few inquiries, but many have fair 
order books, and in this case also 
there is no disposition to aoe 
with the basis of 19s 9d ($4.79). 
increasing number demand £1 ($4. 85) 
per box. There is an inclination in 
South Wales to press forward the 
scheme for the regulation of output 





on the pooling system, the idea being 
that this would give the requisite 
stability to prices. 

The South Wales and Monmouthshire 
sliding seale as the result of the three 


months audit, September-November, 
shows a fall of about 10s ($2.42) 
per ton and awards the workpeople 
5 per cent reduction from today. 
Imports of galvanized sheets into 
British India for the six months 
ended September totaled 116,687 tons 
as compared with 96,000 for the same 
period last year. Of this total 114,357 
tons were shipped from this country 
compared with 94,776 a year ago. 


Russia in Need of Metal Supplies 


Service)—The seventh congress of 

metallurgical workmen was held 

recently in Russia and a survey 
of the situation of the industries was 
given by Mr. Dzerjinski. According 
to this statement, there exists in Russia 
a number of so-called trusts. These, in 
order to obtain domestic orders have 
been obliged to grant unusually long 
credits. It was said that the central 
executive council of the Soviets auth- 
orized the metallurgical industries to 
increase their production by 15 per 
cent. However, following a survey of 
48 districts it appears that these can- 
not be supplied with their requirements 
in metals, and even the village black- 


: ONDON, Jan. 8.—(European Staff 


smith has not sufficient material to 
manufacture household implements. It 
was stated that a number of trusts 
follow a personal policy. Yougostal, for 
instance, refuses to manufacture sheets 
for locomotives, while the Oural trusts 
concentrate on the rolling of sheeting 
for roofs because they have an easy 
outlet for that commodity. 

It was stated that the requirements 
of metallurgical products for the year 
are short by about 350,000 tons. An- 
other aspect of the situation is, that 
while Russia cannot export the tonnage 
of wheat that was expected, the coun- 
try needs 496,000,000 rubles worth of 
imported metals, as a result of which 
the metallurgical industries will not 


be in a position to fulfil more than 
half its program. Mr. Dzerjinski said 
that even if the plants were operated 
to full capacity, the production would 
not meet the needs of the country. 
However, the Soviet government is 
considering the erection of new plant 
which would comprise four iron and 
steel plants with a capacity of pro- 
duction of 2,100,000 tons of pig iron, 
two copper plants yielding 17,500 tons, 
one plant for smelting lead and zinc 
with a capacity of 9000 tons of lead 
and 16,000 tons of zinc, and one alu- 
minum plant yielding 5000 tons. Be- 
sides there would be a number of 
engineering and assembling plants for 
specialties. 


French Production Makes Record 


Service)—French blast furnaces 

are operating at full capacity and 

the production of pig iron for 
November 1925, reached the record 
figure of 739,768 metric tons, corres- 
ponding to an annual production of 
nearly 9,000,000 metric tons. Even 
this output is not sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of steel plants, es- 
pecially in view of the considerable 
amount of export business which is 
being done. Foundries also have need 
for larger supplies and the O. S. P. M. 
has decided to increase the tonnage 
placed at the disposal of the domestic 
market for January and February 
from 35,000 tons to 50,000 tons per 
month. However, this surplus tonnage 
of 15,000 tons will be sold at a pre- 
mium. Whereas the price of foundry 
pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, is 
367 frances ($13.80) per metric ton, 
the surplus tonnage will probably be 
sold at 395 francs ($14.80); this is 
about 110 francs ($4.15) more than 
at the beginning of 1925. However, 
this will enable foundries to replenish 
their stocks, which have been con- 
siderably depleted of late. 

ort business is active and French 
foundry pig iron is sold at about 395 
francs ($14.80), f. o. b. Antwerp. A 
certain amount of dissatisfaction is 
expressed by French pig iron con- 
sumers, since they feel that they are 
paying a high price for the raw ma- 
terial which they need since producers 
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Franc—3.75c. 











find export business more remunera- 
tive. Supplies of hematite pig iron 
are difficult to obtain as prices have 
been fixed for three months and con- 
tracts have been passed which already 
cover a certain percentage of the 
output of furnaces during that time. 
Foundry hematite pig iron in the 
northern district is quoted at 6515 
francs ($19.30), while hematite pig 
iron for steelmaking is 505 francs 
($19). These are base prices which 
vary according to districts. 

Although steel production is at its 
highest point, the tonnage available 
for domestic consumption is consid- 
erably restricted while export busi- 
ness is active. This state of affairs 
has reached such a point that certain 
re-rollers have endeavored to obtain 
material from Germany on repara- 
tions account. Mills are booked from 
four to five months in advance; these 
extended deliveries apply also to ex- 
port orders, and as a result the volume 
of new business is reduced. Only one 
or two plants are in a position to offer 
semifinished products at normal con- 
ditions and naturally prices are ex- 
tremely firm. Open-hearth billets, 45 
kilos per square millimeter tensile 
strength, are sold at 6385 francs 
($23.80) per metric ton. Basic besse- 
mer merchant bars have now reached 


the price of from 650 to 660 francs 
($24.45 to $24.75) for orders of from 
100 to 200 tons of normal profile. 
Many mills are out of the market. 
For export, basic bessemer billets are 
offered at £4 8s ($21.45), f. o. b. 
Antwerp. Merchant bars are £5 6s 


($25.75) and beams are £4 17s 
($23.55). Wire rods are £5 16s 
($27.15). 

The plate and sheet department 


also has strengthened and the mini- 
mum base price for 5-millimeter sheets 
is 750 francs ($28.05) in the domestic 
market and £5 &s ($26.25) f. o. b. 
Antwerp. It will be noted that in this 
particular case the export price is 
not so remunerative as the domestic 
price. Boiler plates have been offered 
at 890 francs ($33.50) for three 
months delivery; medium size sheets 
are about 900 francs ($33.85), while 
the fine gages are about 1150 francs 
($43.10). The same active conditions 
prevail in wire mills and manufac- 
turers have to refuse orders. Prices 
are firm but have still remained the 
same as a week previous. Wire nails 
are offered for export at £8 ($38.60) 
f. o. b. Antwerp. 

Coke supplies are satisfactory and 
reparations coke remains fixed at 
142.25 francs ($5.35). However, in 
view of the anticipated increase in 
transportation rates, it is expected 
the price of furnace coke will harden. 
Belgian furnace coke is offered at 
148 francs, delivered. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Fabri- 
eating Co. Inc., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture iron and steel 
products by J. M. Plant L, H. White and 
Cc. F. Byrne. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—Shoals Cornice & Roof- 
ing Co., W. C. Yates president, will install 
machinery to manufacture sheet metal prod- 
ucts. 


ELDORADO, ARK.—Natural Gas & Fuel 
Corp. has made plans for construction of a 
three-unit absorption gasoline plant in Smack- 
over oil field to cost approximately $300,000. 
Engine and machinery contracts not yet 
awarded. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Ozark Hydro-Elec- 
tric Co., C. S. McCain president, has been 
granted permit to construct a power dam and 
hydro-electric plant on White River near 
Wildcat Shoals. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Ketcher Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 500 shares of no par 
value to manufacture sheet metal devices, with 
plant at 1601 Main street, by M. J. Ketcher, 
president and treasurer, Harrison Howe, vice 
president and secretary, and H. H. Ketcher. 


LOS ANGELES—American Foundry Co. has 
increased its outside storage space by buying 
80x240 feet adjoining its plant. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Boyle Mfg. Co., 
5100 Santa Fe avenue, manufacturer of steel 
barrels and other sheet metal products, will 
build a new plant on a 5-acre tract. It will 
be one story, sawtooth design. 

LOS ANGELES—Percival Steel & Supply 
Co. formerly Percival Iron Co., is building a 
plant at 4600 Santa Fe avenue on a site of 
two acres, to include three buildings each 70x 
170 feet with a 3-ton crane of 170-foot span, 
monorail and 2-ton freight elevator. Union 
Iron Works has general contract. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—American Can Co., 
M. J. Sullivan, vice president, San Francisco, 
will build a plant here to supply cans to in- 
dustries in northern California. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Gould Towline 
Bumper Co. Inc., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture automobile 
accessories by Samuel C. Gould president and 
S. Harry Gray treasurer. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—New Departure Mfg. Co., 
269 North Main street, will build a 1-story 
press plant, a bar plant 75x150 feet and a 
machine shop addition. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Lux Clock Mfg. Co., 
Sperry street, will build a 5-story addition 
50x323 feet and a l1-story power house. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—A. H. Wells & 
Son Inc., East Aurora street, seamless brass 
tubing maker, is building a 1-story tube mill 
with 16,000 square feet of floor space. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Highway Iron Prod- 
ucts Co. will build a i1-story plant costing 
$30,000 on Strickland street. 

CHICAGO—Johnson Shuttle Co., J. W. 
Johnson manager, 215 West Superior street, 
is taking bids on a l1-story factory 75 x 122 
feet on Kedzie avenue near Kimball avenue. 

CHICAGO—Oil Heating Co., 215 North 
Michigan avenue, is considering construction 
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of a plant for the manufacture of oil burn- 
ing devices. 


CHICAGO—Sylvan Metal Products Co., 155 
North Clark street, has been incorporated with 
$14,000 capital to manufacture metal products 
by Joseph Sylvan, Barnet Kahpel and Abner G. 
Rosenfeld, 155 North Clark street. 


CHICAGO—M. A. Sokoloff, 4125 Grenshaw 
avenue, has had plans drawn by A. M. Fried- 
man, 39 West Adams street, for a 2-story 
plant 49 x 123 feet for manufacture of or- 
namental iron products. 


CHICAGO—Hunter Clock Co., 112 West 
Adams street, has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital to manufacture watch and clock 
movements by M. E. Fraelig, E. Gloff, and 
Albert G. Ziesk. Corporation Trust Co., 112 
West Adams street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Watling Mfg. Co., 701 Washing- 
ton boulevard, has been incorporated with $1000 
capital to manufacture special machinery by 
Thomas W. B. Watling, Isabelle Watling and 
John F. Watling. Bangs & Frankauser, First 
National Bank building, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Kirk-Barber Co., 2639 Calumet 
avenue, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture gears, tools and foundry 
products by William T. Kirk, Allen T. Kirk 
and Orren E. Barber. Potter & Sherwood, 
Marquette building, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Graynie Battery Mfg. Co., 325 
West Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture batteries, 
electrical specialties and mechanical devices by 
M. R. MeNeill, R. K. Gray, Wellington Quirk 
and Graham D. Gray. Packman, Noble & Co., 
64 West Randolph street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Service Steel Products Corp., 914 
West North avenue, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture steel and steel 
products by Ray J. Eichenlaub, Edward P. 
Kuhlmann, and Robert I. Malmstrom. James 
J. Gaughan, 140 North Dearborn street, is 
correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Sharp Tool Service Co., 5613 
West Lake street, has been incorporated with 


400 shares no par value to manufacture 
mechanical devices by William F. Barnhart, 
E. A. Wolf, and C. H. Jull. Arthur D. 


Ranstead, 327 North Menard avenue, is corre- 
spondent. 

CICERO, ILL.—Chicago Rivet & Specialty 
Co., John A. Morrissey president, 4842 West 
Kinzie street, Chicago, will build a 1-story 
plant 120 x 140 feet at 1820 South Fifty- 


fourth street. General contract to Holton- 
Seeley Co., 140 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


DES PLAINES, ILL.—Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Reuben B. Benjamin president, 120 South 
Sangamon street, Chicago, will build a 1-story 
factory 90 x 140 feet. General contract to 


the Austin Co., 160 North LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

ELGIN, ILL.—Elgin Clock Co., Norman 
Church president, is building a 2-story plant 
46 x 115 x 243 feet. General contract to 
Charles E, Giertz Sons, Douglas avenue, Elgin. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Gardner Governor Co., H. 
Malone purchasing agent, is having plans 
made by Frank D. Chase Inc., 720 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, for a 1-story found- 
ry 100 x 250 feet. (Noted Dec. 31.) 


DES MOINES, I0OWA—Wood Bros. Thresher 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural implements, 
plans construction of a new plant to afford 
additional production. J. H. Raymaker has 
been retained as consulting engineer and is 
making a preliminary survey to determine re- 
quirements, type of buildings and equipment. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Mitchell Surfacing Co., 
manufacturers of wood and steel playground 
apparatus, plan to erect branch plant to 
serve Southwest territory. D. D. Ferrell will 
be in charge of local office while plant site 
has not been definitely selected. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Lane Joist Hanger Co., 
Silas Lane president, Third and O’Donnell 
streets, will manufacture joist hangers’ in 
plant recently leased. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Electric Chain 
Co. of Massachusetts has been incorporated 
with $30,000 capital by George F. Sawyer, 
Cranston, R. I., Frederick A. Bagnall, Attle- 
boro, Mass., Alfred Walker, Attleboro, Mass., 
and Frederic S. Johnston, Attleboro, Mass. 


BOSTON—The National Refrigerating Co. 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
by Joseph° O. Proctor, Jr., Milton, Mass., 
Cushing Goodhue, Boston, and Murray F. 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON—The United States Fastener Co., 
machinery, has been incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capital by Sinclair Weeks, Newton, Mass., 
F. Delano Putnam, Boston, and Joseph R. 
Watkins, Brookline, Mass. 


BOSTON—The R. B. Crocker Co., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by John L. Sullivan, Dorchester, Mass., 
Robert B. Crocker, Belmont, Mass., and John 
W. Guinee, Medford, Mass, 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The New Bedford 
Steel & Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by Clark W. Holcomb, 
New Bedford, John M. Lancaster, New Bed- 
ford, and Allie W. Omey, Fairhaven, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The B. H. Spinney 
Co., automotive equipment, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital by Myra H. 
Spinney, Springfield, Mass., Ralph P. Greene, 
Arlington, Mass., and Leopold M. Goulston, 
Boston. 

DETROIT—Vulcan Iron & Wire Works has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture iron and wire products by Ed- 
ward T. Klein, Lela B. Grennis and Thomas J. 
DeLaney, 135 Blaine avenue. 

DETROIT—Liberty Welding & Mfg. Co., 
J. K. Smith president, 4200 Grand River ave- 
nue, will build a 1-story plant 30 x 112 feet. 
General contract to M. M. Lerner Construc- 
tion Co., 1442 Griswold street. 

DETROIT—Ira Lee Suction Cleaner Co., 
manufacturer of vacuum cleaners, has bought a 
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pipe, 





Bay City, Mich., which to build a 
new plant to 50,000 square feet of 
floor space, to which the Detroit works will be 
removed. 


PONTIAC, MICH.- 


site at on 


cover 


Pontiac Pattern & Engin- 
eering Co., of metal patterns, 
foundry and machine shop equipment, will 
build an addition with 6000 square feet of 
floor space. 


YPSILANTI, MICH.—yYpsilanti Screw Works, 


manufacturer 


recently damaged by fire, is replacing its 
equipment. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Martin & Kennedy 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture farm machinery’ by 
William E. Kennedy, 3325 Gillham road, 
and others. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Haftenkamp Heating 
Co., 2607 East Thirty-fourth street, has been 
incorporated with $17,500 capital to manu- 
facture furnaces by F. Haftenkamp and 
associates. 

ST. LOUIS—Newson Automatic Controller 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
electrical devices by E. G. Monnig, 2944 
Milton street. 

ST. LOUIS—Geraghty Bros. Elevator & 
Electric Co. has been incorporated by John 
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P. Geraghty, 4319 Hartford street, to manu- 


facture elevators. 

ST. LOUIS—Boyer Refrigerator 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture refrigerating plants by Clifford 
F. Boyer, 4062 Castleman street and others. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. announces that approximately $25,- 
000,000 ~will expended in Southwest for 
expansion of power stations, cable lines and 
switchboard 1926, work on 
which has E. D. Nims is 
president. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The plant of the Gwillian 
Mfg. Co., makers of enameled conduit, re- 
cently suffered $100,000 by fire. Plans 
for rebuilding have not been announced. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Pacific Steel Boiler 
Corp. has been incorporated with 300,000 
shares common stock no par value. Corpora- 
tion Trust Co., Jersey City, is attorney. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Simplex Universal 
Joint Co., manufacturer of automobile equip- 
ment, has bought five acres at Flemington, 
N. J. on which it will build a plant, the first 
unit to be one story 65x100 feet. 

TRENTON, N. J.—A large 
be erected at Trenton Junction, 


Co. has 


be 


equipment _ in 


already started. 


loss 


will 
by 


terminal 
nearby, 





the Reading Co., according to reports here. 
These reports have been both affirmed and 
denied by officials of the railroad. 


ARTESIA, N. M.—Bessemer Gas Engine 
Co. has contract for engine compressor equip- 


ment including eight 160-horsepower direct 
driven compressors for Phillips Petroleum 
Co. gasoline plant in Artesia field. F. P. 
Rice, Bartlesville, Okla. is general superin- 
tendent of gasoline department in charge 
of construction. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Bayless Pulp 


& Paper Co. has sold its Canadian properties 
the Meade Investment Co., which will 
erect a new paper mill at Beaupre near 
Quebec, Canada, with an initial production 
of 35,000 tons daily. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Philip Stein, 1098 
Grand avenue, will build a 1-story forge and 
blacksmith shop 30x75 feet, in connection with 
his commercial automobile body plant. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Mark Iron Works Inc., 


to 


Sixth street and Third avenue, will build a 
6-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building 60x95 feet at 51 Lexington avenue. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Miller Lamp Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 





ERFECTION STOVE CO. 
Preiecetana has established a 
branch sales office and ware- 
house at 8 Courtland street, At- 
lanta, Ga., in charge of W. E. 
Beresford. 
* cm ak 

Sumner K. Prescott Co., Seat- 
tle, has changed its name to the 
Prescott Iron Works. 

or * * 

Somers Brass Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., has moved its Detroit 
office, in charge of W. J. Clarke, 
to the General Motors building. 

~ * * 

National Safety Council has 
removed its offices from the Fed- 
eral Life building to 108 East 
Ohio street, Chicago. 

* ok * 

Davis Hansen Pump Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has changed its name 
to the Davis Hansen Pump & 
Sprinkler Co. to indicate its line 
of products. 

* * * 

Dwyer Lock-Nut Co. Ine., Seat- 
tle, has changed its name to the 
Dwyer Nut Locking Tool Co. and 
increased its capital from $50,000 
to $499,000. 

* * ok 

Aetna Foundry Co., Philadel- 
phia, has bought the foundry of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Twen- 
tieth and Ruffner streets and will 
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abandon its plant on Allegheny 
avenue. Andrew G. Warren is 
vice president. 

* * * 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
moved its San Francisco sales 
office from 317 to 731 Rialto 
building. Arthur Brown is Pacific 
Coast manager. 

* * * 

Mahoning Valley Steel Co., 
Niles, O., has removed its De- 
troit office from 4829 Woodward 
avenue to General Motors build- 
ing. 

* * * 

Barney Machinery Co. Ince., 
Pittsburgh, is the new name 
adopted by the Laughlin-Barney 
Machinery Co., 483 Union Trust 
building. 


* * * 
Willis Jones Machine Co. Inc., 
Seattle, has changed its name 
to the Willis-Jones Machinery 


Co. Inc., and increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 
er, ee 

Keesee Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
has opened a sales office at 2309 
Adeline street, Oakland, Calif. It 
will be distribution headquarters 
for northern California. 


* * * 
Buffalo Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co., Seattle, has leased 


a plant at First and Massachu- 


setts streets, formerly occupied 
by the Northwest Steel & Metal 
Products Co. 

* * ca 


E. M. Smith Steel Products Co., 
Los Angeles, has established a 
branch plant at Casper, Wyo., 
for fabricating steel for oil field 
derricks. L. A. Ralston is chief 
engineer and E. M. Smith is 
president. 

* * * 

Wheatley Bros., Kansas City, 
Mo., manufacturer of brass, bronze 
and aluminum castings, has 
opened a branch plant at.Tulsa, 
Okla., in charge of M. F. Hamp- 
ton, formerly in charge of the 
Los Angeles branch. 


* * * 
G. K. McMullen Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has opened an 


office at 201 McMullen building, 
19 Division avenue S. W., as direct 
factory representative for wood- 
working and metalworking ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


* * * 


National Valve & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, has appointed Ernest 
E. Lee Co., 115 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, district repre- 
sentative to cover middle western 
territory, including northern IIli- 
nois, southern Wisconsin, eastern 
Iowa and northern Indiana. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lewer Lake 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron 
— bessemer, 5144 per cent 
ron 
Old Range nonbessemer, 614% 
PEF CONE TTOM cccccocececscooerecssreres 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 6144 per 
cent iron 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Ports 














Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 





$4.55 
4.40 
4.40 
4.25 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 
tO 54 Per CONG ncccccccsrcccceeseeses 
Algerian low phosphorus, 562 
to 54 per cent 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 
per cent 
Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent .... 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to 68 per cent 


9.00 to 10.00 
9.75 to 10.00 


eee recesses coooroes 


9.50 to 10.00 





11.00 to 11.50 


9.00 to 10.00 


en ee eens cecccececsescees 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate ef 1 

cent per pound of metallic manganese econ- 
tained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.....nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent inal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

+. Washed, 41 to 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 





Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 














sylvania and New Jersey furnaces , 
Foundry and basic 53 to 638 Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Illinois mines, per net ton.. $17.50 
per cent 9.00 to 10.00 to 54 BIE INE Sirsaciniccocesctassenwent 8.50to 9.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Algerian foundry and basic, paid eastern tidewater, per 
5B to 6B per CONE ...ccccorccceeserese nominal 50 to 54 per CONE nrrrcccrccccrrrreee 8.50 to 9.00 OG RGN i itininccctticldsickaste 19.00 
—- — 
I. Miller and L. Miller and S. J. Robbins. A. feet, 50x100 feet, foundry 40x50 feet, and two 23 feet. General contract to J. H. Berkebile, 
Powsner, 50 Court street, is attorney. smaller structures. 813 Broadway avenue. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—D. Brown Co. has NEW YORK—Montauk Appliances Corp. has BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Black, Sivalls & 


been incorporated with $20,000 capital to deal 
in metals by D. Brown, J. Lack and A. M. 
Perlman. G. S. Levine, 233 Broadway, New 
York, is attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—David H. Smith & Sons 
Inc., iron and steel jobbers, foot of Fifty-first 
street, is adding a warehouse addition, 100 
x 100 feet to be used exclusively for storing 
reinforcing bar steel. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has been awarded the structural contract. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Houde Engineering Corp., 
1892 West avenue, manufacturer of automo- 
bile equipment, is building an addition 50x130 
feet. 


BUFFALO—Niagara Body Co., 51, Peckham 
street, will build a 1-story factory with 46,000 
square feet space at 3070 Main street for the 
manufacture of commercial bodies. 


BUFFALO—Barber Asphalt Paving Co. is 
building a machine shop at 178 Walden 
avenue, 45 x 230 feet, the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, being in charge. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Ford Vending Machine 
Co., Ford Mason secretary, 605 Oakwood 
avenue, East Autora, N. Y., is having plans 
made for a 2-story addition 30 x 65 feet. 


NEW YORK—Akon Safety Razor Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to man- 
ufacture razors by C. F. Moore, E. H. Anshelm 
and H. Rittenberg, 154 Nassau street. 


NEW YORK—Franklin Metal Weatherstrip 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by J. F. McKean and A. Kleiman. N. E. 


Betjeman, 150 Broadway, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Parr Metal Products Corp. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
S. Wertenhell, A. A. Parmet and M. Parmet, 
H. London, 302 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Ippolito Water Engine Power 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by S. Ippolito, A. Allegretti and F. Morano. 


Palmison & Spears, Mount Vernon, is at- 
torney. 

NEW YORK—Edwards Electric Signalling 
Device Corp., Exterior and 140th street, is 


building a 2-story addition 50 x 100 feet. 
General contract to Barney Ahlers Construc- 
tion Corp., 110 West Fortieth street. 

NEW YORK—F. N. DuBois Co., 247 Ninth 
is building a factory group at 152 


avenue, 

Riverside avenue, for the manufacture of 
plumbing fixtures, the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
being in charge. Buildings include 90x160 
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been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery by E. M. Steindler, 
E. F. Unger and M. Bressler. Otterbourg, 
Steindler & Houston, 200 Fifth avenue, are 
attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Electric Specialty & Switch- 
board Corp. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to manufacture electrical apparatus, 
by P. Goldfarb, D. I. Goldstein and M. Sal- 
peter. Cohen & Goldfarb, 302 Broadway, are 
attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Golde Patent Mfg. Co. has 
incorporated with 500 shares common 
par value to manufacture automo- 
accessories by P. Feiner, W. Hirsch and 
Hicks, Stern & Reubens, 149 Broadway, 
attorneys. 4 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


been 
stock no 
bile 
M. 

ure 


N. Y.—Carborundum 


Co., L. J. Call engineer, Buffalo avenue will 
build a 8-story addition 382 x 82 feet. General 
contract to Laur & Mack, 1400 College 
avenue. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Charles Garson Co. has 


been incorporated with 100 shares at $100 
each and 150 common no par value to 
manufacture machinery by C. Garson, M. J. 
Sloman and J. J. Fay. H. A. Miller, Roches- 
ter, is attorney. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Dreses Machine Tool Co., 
227 West McMicken street, will build a plant 
for the manufacture of radial drills and 
screw machinery, monitor type, on Spring 
Grove avenue. 


CLEVELAND Rickersberg Brass Co., 
Emmanuel Rickersberg president, Perkins ave- 
nue and East Thirty-seventh street, is plan- 
ning a l-story plant. 


CLEVELAND—W. S. Tyler Co., Proctor Pat- 
terson president, will build a 6-story plant 
82 x 118 feet. G. S. Rider, 612 Century 
building, is architect and engineer. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Yardley Screen & Weather- 
strip Co., A. L. Yardley president, 7150 
Gustavus lane, is having plans made for a 1- 
story plant 150 x 350 feet. 


DAYTON, O.—Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., C. E. 
Burnett president, 5837 East Manument avenue, is 
building a 4-story addition 65 x 159 feet. 
General contract to Danis Hunt Construction 
Co., First and Webb streets. (Noted Dec. 17.) 


TOLEDO, O.—Gendron Wheel Co., Joshua 
Vogel president, Orange and Superior streets, 
will build a factory addition six stories, 20 x 


Bryson have been awarded contract for 50 steel 
tanks of 500-barrels capacity each for Mid- 
west Refining Co. for use in Wyoming oil 


fields. Option on delivery of 50 additional 
tanks was taken with delivery to be later 
in the year. 

BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Blackwell Boiler 


Works, W. F. Price president, is making plans 
for a new plant and adding to equipment. 
ENID, OKLA.—Champlin 
in the market for a large amount of 
well drilling equipment and oil pipeline and 
pump station equipment. Company will 
enlarge refinery 


Refining Co. is 
oil 


also 


at an early date and will 


need oil field machinery for drilling, piping 
and refining oil. H. H. Champlin, First 
National Bank building, is president. 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Oklahoma Boiler & 
Welding Works plans addition to machine 
shop, ineluding new forge equipment and 
pattern shop. S. B. Lynn is general manager. 
OKMULGEE, OKLA.—John Moore is erect- 
ing garage building 90 x 140 feet to include 
modern repair department for all kinds of 


automotive repairing. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Okmulgee Gas Engine 
Co., specializing in overhaul and repair of 
gas engines, will make early additions to 


machine shops at Beggs and Okmulgee plants. 


New pattern shop is also contemplated. 
TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Brass Castings Co. 
is building a plant 20 x 70 feet and in- 
stalling oil furnaces, sand blast, molding 
machines and metal saws. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Hinderliter ‘Tool Co. plans 
corrugated iron and steel warehouse 40 x 


100 feet, enlargement of boiler house and re- 


pair shop. H. B. Hendershot is purchasing 
agent. 

TULSA, OKLA.—W. C. Norris Mfg. Co. 
plans addition 40 x 60 feet to install addi- 


tional threading machinery for making pump 
rods and sucker rods. W. C. Norris is 
president. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Forest E. Gilmore Engi- 
neering Corp. has contract for construction 
of Signal Gasoline Co. absorption gasoline 
plant in Smackover, Ark. field. Plant will 
cost $300,000 and contain all late features 
in design and construction. 

ST. HELENS, OREG.—Guthrie & Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., have been given contract to 
build paper mill here, first unit a machine 
shop, two stories, 80 x 300 feet. 


CHESTER, PA.—Bids_ will closed Feb. 
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be 





1, by the Chester Lace Co. on a textile manu- 
facturing building. 


EMPORIUM, PA.—Pennsylvania Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Corp. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture cast iron 
pipe and other castings by Fenton H. Middleton 
and I. Edward Bowen, Philadelphia, and Ernest 
N. Votew, Media, Pa. 

ERIE, PA.—Erie Plating Co. has been in- 
corporated with $15,000 capital to operate a 
plant for plating, galvanizing, polishing and 
buffing of metal objects by A. A. Culbertson, 
211 West Eighth street, R. E. Smith, 933 West 


Thirtieth street and Julius C. Ransom, 254 
West Sixth street. 
HARRISBURG, PA.—Germeyer Engineering 


incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture heating systems, including 
blowers, ventilating and _ refrigerating sys- 
tems and machinery by C. F. Germeyer and 
Ellen Germeyer, 83 North Nineteenth street, 
and Frank M. Masters, 2443 North Second 
Harrisburg. 


Co, has been 


street, 
PHILADELPHIA—Bids were closed Jan. 16 

on a plant building at Kensington and Buck- 

ius avenues. W. O. Springer was a_ bidder. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Ballinger Co., archi- 


tect, is preparing plans for a 2-story ware- 
house, 50 x 100 feet, for Frank C. Snedaker 
& Co., Ine., Ninth and Tioga streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—A $25,000 contract has 
been awarded the Morris Wheeler Co., Thir- 
tieth and Walnut streets, by C. H. Rose, 
72-26 Vine street for warehouse alterations. 


PHILADELPHIA—W. J. Perkins, 234-36 
North Front street has awarded a_ contract 
to Roberts & Roller, 17 Walnut street, for 
warehouse alterations costing $15,090. 


PHILADELPHIA—J. 
and Gaul streets has 
Joseph K. Long, 1619 
for a $30,000 factory 


M. Kennedy, Jr., Tioga 
awarded a contract to 
North Robinson street, 
building. 


PHILADELPHIA—Federal Metal Products 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
castings with $40,000 capital by G. C. Kelly, 
206 North Franklin street. 

S. F. Farmer Canning Co. 
factory in spring. 


CANTON, S&S. D. 
will build canning 


HURON, S. D.—Pence Auto Co., 800 Henne- 
Minneapolis, have awarded gen- 
Nasvik-Sauk Construction 
Paul, for 1-story 
cost $50,000. 
building, 


avenue, 
eral contract to 
Co., 551 Gilfillan block, St. 
brick garage and warehouse to 
Long & Thorshov, 1028 Andrus 
Minneapolis, are the architects. 


MARION, S. D.—Farmers Light & 
Co. has been incorporated with a 
stock of $25,000 by Abraham Liezen and E. J. 


“Schrag 


MITCHELL, S. D.—Pence Auto Co., 800 
Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, has awarded 
general contract to Nasvik-Sauk Construction 
Co., 551 Gilfillan block, St. Paul, for 2-story 
brick and concrete warehouse and garage to 
cost $65,000. Long & Thorshov, 1028 Andrus 
building, Minneapolis, are the architects. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Fulton Co., C. N. 
Mynderse, general manager, is building a 
corrugating department in its heat regulating 
plant, 50 x 128 feet. General contract to 
J. M. Dunn & Son., Knoxville. 


pin 


Power 
capital 


ONEIDA, TENN.—-Oneida Machinery Co. is 
building a machine repair shop 775x140 feet 
for heavy repair work. General contract to 
the Austin Co., Cleveland. 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Phillips Petroleum Co. 


has purchased American Gasoline Co. gasoline 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 ccccccsesse $43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 wee 85.06 to 40.00 
Ohio, No. 1 : 43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, NO, 2  ccccccccresscceesesecerereee 88.08 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 
Tilinois, NO. 2  ccsccscsseeseeeeee 85.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 00 
Kentucky, No. 2 
Missouri, No. 1 
Missouri, No. 2 . 
Maryland, No. 1 ccccccssccsssesseees 48,00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  ccccccccccsrcseeees 89.00 to 42.00 


SILICA BRICK 


eee eaceccesccss sous csoesces 





Pennsylvania 40.00 


Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham  cccocccceccssesssccsorereceee 48.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
O..2 Ch 2 Wb etait 
CHROME BRICK 


(Per Net Ton) 
2 covseseseeeceeeers 45.00 to 48.00 





9 x 4% x 











plant at Panhandle for $300,000 and will 
build new plant in same locality. F. P. Rice, 
Bartlesville, Okla. is general superintendent. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Twin City Co., manufacturer 
of road machinery, has permit to operate in 
Texas with $100,000 capital. John D. Cofer, 
Austin, is state agent. 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Humble Oil & 
Refining Corp. has purchased gasoline plant 
of Baltic Gasoline Co. in Breckenridge field 


and plans enlargement of absorption plant 
equipment including new engines, absorber 
towers, steel buildings, etc. 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Phillips Petroleum 
Co. of Bartlesville Okla. and Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. of Houston, Tex. have received 
permit from Texas railroad commission to 
construct carbon black plants in Breckenridge 
field to operate on residue natural gas. 
Former company will build two plants with 
burning capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas a day each and latter company will build 
one plant of similar capacity. Machinery is 


being contracted for. 
DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Scrap Material Co., 


capital $10,000 has been incorporated by Rich- 
ard Nathan, Dave Ferer and R. T. Meador 
to deal in scrap iron and metals. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Lucas Oil & Refining Co., 
organized with $500,000 capital by B. C. Lucas, 
president, C. W. Tibbs, vice-president and 
Fred Watson, secretary-treasurer, has pur- 
chased a 2400-barrel refinery at Fort Worth 
and will overhaul plant and make additions. 
Dan Hebrecht, Republic National Bank building, 
is purchasing agent. 

ASHLAND, WIS.—Chicago & Northwestern 
railroad has awarded general contract to 
Peppard & Fulton Co., 442 Metropolitan Bank 
building, Minneapolis, for. addition and _ re- 
pairs to dock No. 1, to cost $375,000. 

BARABOO, WIS.—Northwestern Refrigera- 
tor Car Lines Co., Chicago, has purchased 
Ringling car barns and will remodel into 
refrigerator car factory. 

COLUMBUS, WIS.—Manufacture of hardware 
specialties and poultry farm equipment is the 
purpose of the Better Products Hatchery, Inc., 
just organized with 500 common shares of no 
par value by C. H. Mueller, W. F. Dawler and 
W. F. Fritz. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The local branch of 
the International Harvester Co. expects to start 
work about April 1 on a new office, warehouse 





and service plant, 100x120 feet, costing about 
$100,000 completely equipped. 


EDGAR, WIS.—Contracts have been let by 
B. F. Straub for the erection of a _ public 
garage and repairshop costing about $25,000. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—Jung & Ruel, recently 
organized to sell and _ service automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, etc., have purchased a site 
of 99x132 feet at Main and Mechanic streets, 
and will build a 1-story fireproof building 
covering the greater part of the area at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 


Business in Canada 


CANOE STATION, B. C.—The Shuswap 
Lake Lumber Co. Ltd., Salmon Arm, B. C., 
has started construction work on a sawmill 
here to cost $12,000. Owners will purchase 
equipment. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B. C.—The main build- 
ing of the Prince Rupert Spruce Mills at 
Seal Cove near here was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 4, with a loss estimated at $200,000. 
This building was saved when the dry kiln, 
box factory and a large quantity of lumber 
were destroyed in a fire Nov. 14, with a loss 
of $300,000. J. A. Smith, Vancouver, B. C., 
is owner of the plant. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The B. C. Hardwood 
Floor Co. Ltd., 2617 Granville street, is build- 
ing addition to factory here at a cost of 
$18,000 and will purchase equipment. 


BOWMANVILLE, ONT.—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. has awarded contracts in con- 
nection with $25,000 factory addition here. 

COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—Daniel Shaw will 
purchase equipment for sawmill under con- 
struction here at a cost of $10,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Munro __—siOBsros., Oak 
avenue and Burge street, manufacturers of 
stove pipe and sheet metal products, have 


started work on a new manufacturing plant 
on Mary street. Machinery and tools will be 
purchased. 

NORTH COBALT, ONT.—The Cobait Con- 
tact Co., which is developing the old Cobalt 
Contact, Green Meehan, Red Rock, Law and 
other mining properties, will place contracts 
immediately for superstructure of new mill 
to have a capacity of 50 tons. J. M. C. Dunlop 
is in charge of properties and Joseph Huston 
is consulting engineer. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—J. W. McCutcheon, 166 
Athol street east, will rebuild cement plant 
on Main road near here to replace one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Owner will purchase 
equipment. 


PORT DALHOUSIE, ONT.—Jerome Damore 


& Brother have contract for addition to 
drydock here. 
THAMESFORD, ONT.—The town council 
is considering installing waterworks plant 
and system. 


COATICOOK, QUE.—R. S. & W. S. Lea, 
340 University avenue, Montreal, Que., are 
receiving bids for a hydroelectric power plant 
here for town council estimated to cost $180,- 
000. Works to consist of concrete dam, rock 
tunnel, power house, and two electric units. 
Plans and specifications with engineers. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The_ executive com- 
mittee of the council is in the market for 
a 1900-horsepower motor and starting equip- 
ment for electric pump. 

ROUYN, QUE.—Plans are being prepared 
for smelting plant here for the Noranda 
Mines. The proposed smelter, which will cost 
approximately $5,000,000, will accept customs 
ore from other mines in the area. 
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Sivyer Castings can 
be forged and welded 


~ CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


SIVYER 


Pioneering in Oil Field Work 


It is a significant fact that many of the parts 
that are now seeing active service in the oil 
fields were first cast successfully by Sivyer. 


In this light Sivyer Steel Castings have often 

m chosen in preference to, and often to 
replace, parts made in other metals and by 
other methods. 


It has been found that Sivyer Electric Steel 
prewens e can, in many cases, provide greater 
strength—a more uniform trueness to pattern 
-——a more uniform interior soundness—a 
minimum of weight 


In addition, Sivyer trueness to pattern and 
smooth surfaces often reduce machining to a 
bare minimum—and Sivyer soundness effects 
a similiar reduction in scrap. 


If some of the parts which you are now using 
are giving trouble in service or assembling— 
or if you have some new part that is as yet 
untried—Sivyer Electric Steel or Sivyer Ele - 
tric Alloys may furnish a metal for you. 


And Sivyer foundry practice may be able to 
give you a part that will do the things that 
you would like to have it do. 


At any rate, the cost of ecaiiog os blue prints 
is not excessive. And we shall be glad to look 


them over and to tell you what we can do 
for you. 













The assembled castings for a 
tool brace that has enjoyed 
considerable pularity in 
the oil fields. Both pieces are 
cast in Sivyer Electric Steel. 


Where the Unusual 
Is Demanded 


Sivyer Electric Steel Castings have time and time 
again proven themselves ideal for the unusual parts 
where thin section construction and exceptional 
strength are demanded. The reasons for this con- 
tinued success with difficult work are evident. Siv- 
yer foundry practice provides the careful molding, 
heading and gating that eliminates the shrinks 
common to most thin section castings. In addition, 
the inherent strength of Sivyer Steel and Sivyer 
Alloy Steels withstands out-of-the-ordinary abuse 
and wear. The tool brace castings, pictured above, 
are typical of the type of work Sivyer is called upon 
to handle. These castings are subjected to the strains 
and rough treatment that accompany most any 
form of oil field work. Yet, to date, not a single one 
of them has been reported as having failed in service. 





ER STEEL 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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SIVYER 





























Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ll., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 























Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
DER “eicnsculagphiopdessinisacsseswacssebioeh 45 19% 
% and %-inch 51 25% 
WYe-IMCh  ceseverereeseneeees 46 42% 
SS eee 60 481% 
| ee ee 62 50% 
Banh cities 55 43814 
2Y%to 6-inch ... 59 47 
a eS ee 56 43 
9 and 10-inch. ............ 54 41% 
me 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
DOR EE  ditttitetnninnins 481% 
Dede inisctnisircnctintactenn 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 451% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
ROIS - ~Actsnuscbsscrmeniernsesientiens 41 2414 
% and %-inch 47 801% 
SetES  cctnctitemerieiveres 53 4214 
SE SERENE ~ cssseccecttsecese 58 47 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49 
BD Ce BG crreciccovcssestssterreceres 61 50% 
Be  ccnccnctasnbnnccciniditiits 53 4214 
2% to 4-inch ...... 57 461% 
4% to 6-inch ...... 56 4514 
7 ©. CARR: nom 52 89% 
9 and 10-inch .......... 45 3214 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
See eee 42 12% 
% to 1%-inch .... 45 8514 
2 to 2%-inch 47 38714 
Delmas: seivtieecesnteteietiborentiosttotets 41 82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 3414 
4% to 6-inch .. 42 33% 
7 to 8-inch 83 251% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 65 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


TREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt weld 
+11 +39 
22 2 
28 11 
80 13 





Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch 
2-inch 
2% to 6-inch 
8 to 6-inch 
7 to 12-inch 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 








EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 

YE and S8G-1NCh_ ....-rercssvene +19 +64 
BEBMCD — cecsecscncenesesevenconvsnesenes 21 7 
&-inch 28 12 

to 1%4-inch 30 14 
SO a as a ee 23 9 
2% to 4-inch 29 15 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ........... 21 7 
gS * Eee 16 2 

[ 
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DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
+5944 
+40 
+40 
+40 
+39 
2 and 2% inches ............. +13 +25 
i” eer tne + 8 +17 
AY tO GeINCH vicceccceerseessseneee +9 +18 
8-inch ai 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 











2 and 2%-inch .... 3 off 
2 and 234-iMCH  ......sccecossersesensensensenee 33 off 
8-inch 36 off 
Oe UO RR ERO | svncicteiicenctinainans 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 







PRIN cis dicendasbieesnitiniasiiixcastcsdiinlitintenniovatein +22 
1%-inch .... +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
ls: BOL > seantoenssebiidbesbsenasiitannbevnninnaiie 3 
ak i “ANI wesndiahistshenaneonbdnstougineenee 5 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 











1-inch off 
1% and 1%%-inch .. 48 off 
aaa 32 off 
2 and 2%%-inch .......... 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
IEEE | Uixtlalnndhlb ilipssescehtiichesecensisigvipeengrssiovest 41 off 
BY and BU yHiMCh .n..cccrcccceccescscerseeeees 43 off 
EIEEDE,. weiscatnspitiatinesnniperepin’ 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 





SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
ff ae en 30 off 
2% and 2%-inch 





NR i icisticstclesceestsetssdin 44 off 
38% and 34-inch 46 off 
Oe eS ee See ee 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 














Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-ine 12-gage 14%4c 
i 15c 

16c 

16c 

i 17¢c 
21%4-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
RINE <., idicbcbpomccslicbcteckcelsbiabiace 7-gage 33c 
SENN ©; sicccetemeeeentiovesreectdihstes 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 











72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
6 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or di- 
ameter. 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches -05c 
Over 110 inches to and inecluding115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -l5¢ 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
III ~.-5 id «cu dacdishaghadousueoedinhisedeebonsienestneseees -50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 




















Over 72 inches to and including 84 
III, Sata andi cieniichnsepensnigtocsicepttintanasciahonsiutan -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches 20c 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
i nse <s aia ceniinnhecnatinorunsans beehive .30c 


Over 100 inches add .35c¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including j-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot ...........+ -20¢ 

Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7 











pounds per Square FOO ......cccccccceceesceeere 0c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

I  aichcancischceiahctae pe iniacateeensissinenscranerepeeten .30c¢ 

QUALITIES 

PTI REBEL ~ sacsesccercescasncentereesesstic .10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) -15¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel] ....cccccsrecesrsssseees -20c 
Stillbottom steel _.... -30¢ 
Locomotive firebox  steel........cccccsecseees -50¢ 
ROR ROO icgecjrecenncescetrvbniindiceiials 1.50¢ 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

Ee <TD | spccaincaiaditntdstnnsinablicniasceinastinhieses -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

OREN © ai detiivenndistbisenekieaviatanitdbanelions 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B «- 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates . 1.75¢ 
Chekered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 





Mill inspection No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 





CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 





Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive........ -10¢ 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ -25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50c 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -25¢ 


Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
trant angles) 
Additional extra 
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In Florida— or Anywhere 


Appearance Counts 


The wizards of the automobile motor 
have perfected power and its dependable 
delivery to such a high degree that an 
automobile deficient in this respect 
would be rare indeed. 


To latter-day motor car buyers, power 
and many other mechanical refinements 
are taken for granted. 


But they are extremely critical of appear- 
ance. Appearance counts mightily in 
clinching the sale. Recognizing this, 
automobile manufacturers lay particular 
stress on ‘‘finish’’. 


Which brings us to steel sheets—Mans- 
field Automobile Sheets! 


The rare excellence of Mansfield Auto- 
mobile Sheets enables manufacturers to 
produce remarkably rich finishes of sur- 
prising permanence. And of course 
there’s a reason— 


The unusual quality of Mansfield Sheets 
is due to scientific treatment of the metal 
in the open hearth furnace and the 
Mansfield distinctive method of pouring. 
Our ingots are low in sulphur and free 
from ‘‘pipes’’, seams, etc. 


Mansfield Automobile Sheets are avail- 
able to manufacturers in all grades of 
Body Stock, Flat Fender and Hood Stock, 
Radiator Casing Stock, Crown Fender 
Stock. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES: 


‘‘Wabik Metal’’ Sheets for Vitreous En- 
ameling, Metal Furniture Sheets, Milk 
Can Stock, Electrical Sheets, Pickled and 
Annealed Enameling Stock for Kitchen 
Utensils. Sheet Bars and Ingots. 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


Mansfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 


12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

410 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mansfield Automobile Sheets 
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Contributing Member 


HEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


District Sales Offices: 


1403 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1020 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
237 Rialt: Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
509 W2lcox Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





Mightily 
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Iron and Steel Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Pig Iron 


Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 


—Stacks— ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av.daily 


1907 




















January ...... 876 811 2,174,801 70,155 
February ... 874 808 2,047,036 78,109 
March 877 804 2,186,709 70,589 
April . 878 827 2,226,708 74,223 
ees . 891 3829 2,291,080 738,904 
June - 892 841 2,287,420 74,580 
Jely sane 896 835 2,258,248 72,685 
August. ...... 897 829 2,243,656 72,876 
September.... 8399 829 2,174,148 12,471 
October 401 814 2,359,690 76,119 
November 898 226 1,820,558 60,685 
December .. 398 154 1,234,738 89,880 
ete) . ane 25,249,732 %69,177 
1911 
January .... 421 210 1,766,658 66,985 
February ... 421 226 1,781,285 68,617 
March ....... ~ 421 236 2,165,764 69,863 
April ww 421 220 2,044,904 68,163 
a 421 206 1,871,388 60,367 
oe 421 202 1,773,282 69,109 
, ener 423 196 1,776,108 57,294 
August ......... 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 
September .. 423 216 1,973,918 65,797 
October ....... 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 
November 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 
December 422 215 2,032,801 65,558 
ee 23,198,601 *%63,558 
1915 
1,591,024 61,323 
1,666,592 69,521 
2,046,280 66,009 
2,114,518 170,484 
2,255,157 72,747 
2,369,982 78,998 
2,563,311 82,687 
August ........ 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September .. 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 
October ...... 420 276 8,120,840 100,656 
November .. 421 285 8,085,235 101,174 
December .. 421 295 8,201,605 108,278 
Total 29,578,161 %81,022 
1919 
January - 485 830 8,306,279 106,654 
February .... 435 811 2,943,347 105,120 
8,088,023 99,614 
2,474,374 82,479 
2,107,729 67,991 
2,114,028 170,467 
2,424,212 78,200 
2,742,081 88,453 
2,480,790 82,692 
1,864,424 60,142 
2,407,369 80,244 
2,626,074 84,711 
- $0,578,730 83,777 
1923 
January .... 428 261 8,228,226 104,136 
February .... 424 278 2,993,918 106,925 
March .......... 424 295 38,523,595 113,664 
April «oe 423 811 8,546,808 118,210 
SP cscvinteicks 423 822 38,868,486 124,790 
S008 wind 424 822 8,667,868 122,262 
7. aoe 418 299 8,684,677 118,860 
August ......... 418 270 8,448,886 111,254 
September .. 418 254 8,117,526 103,917 
October ..... 418 245 8,142,642 101,875 
November . 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 
December .. 418 281 2,912,527 98,952 
Total ......... 40,025,850 *109,659 
Total Av. daily 
19 
January 1,891,857 72,764 
February 2,071,772 86,824 
March - 2,814,667 164,247 
Age annum 2,902,240 116,090 
| ee 8,218,794 119,215 
June esas 8,127,775 120,299 
SER eicatens 2,952,806 118,112 
August ......... 2,629,256 97,380 
September 2,818,261 108,395 
October $,410,265 131,164 
November 8,430,309 131,935 
December . 8,300,416 132.017 
Total ...... “a $4,568,418 *111,511 
* Average. 


—Stacks— -——Output—— -—Stacks— ——Output—— -—Stacks— 
No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av.daily No. In 
1908 1909 
898 139 1,081,818 34,897 406 234 1,787,473 57,683 416 
401 150 1,086,809 87,476 407 283 1,682,470 60,088 417 
898 154 1,229,856 89,672 406 229 1,822,024 68,793 417 
898 146 1,155,122 388,504 406 224 1,781,406 657,687 418 
896 145 1,168,002 - 37,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 
895 154 1,106,300 86,876 408 240 1,929,929 64,834 420: 
897 166 1,228,604 89,632 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 420: 
899 181 1,366,019 44,065 412 278 2,282,642 172,021 422: 
899 189 1,416,252 47,208 418 297 2,878,655 79,201 420: 
400 200 1,573,824 60,764 418 809 2,589,681 83,538 421 
402 212 1,582,314 62,744 414 811 2,532,740 84,425 421 
4038 221 1,723,664 65,602 416 314 2,682,702 86,539 421 
15,718,579 %42,947 25,325,099 *69,383 
1912 1913 
421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423: 
422 2385 2,098,796 72,372 423 806 2,578,670 92,095 423 
420 237 2,411,529 17,791 423 278 2,762,828 89,123 423 
421 239 2,877,621 179,254 421 297 2,754,858 91,812 422 
423 248 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 
424 242 2,483,787 81,125 422 2838 2,616,883 87,229 422 
422 245 2,402,567 177,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 
423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,587,018 81,839 422 
419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 
422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 
423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 174,822 421 
423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 
29,825,513 80,124 30,652,767 %83,980 
1916 1917 
421 804 8,171,878 102,319 422 $10 8,159,889 101,930 435. 
421 812 38,078,548 106,157 422 817 2,649,985 94,641 435. 
422 815 8,827,680 107,343 423 $31 8,255,818 105,026 438 
422 $820 8,225,496 107,517 425 8338 8,328,061 110,936 487 
428 821 38,364,584 108,535 425 840 8,418,677 110,119 437 
423 825 8,213,818 107,127 427 847 8,260,234 108,675 487 
419 816 8,221,127 103,907 429 851 8,337,442 107,659 487 
419 817 8,197,888 103,156 481 857 8,238,970 104,488 439 
419 826 8,208,041 106,935 481 842 8,140,742 104,691 438 
419 828 38,508,180 118,167 483 854 8,296,286 106,332 487 
420 822 8,317,805 110,593 484 3844 8,198,597 106,620 437 
422 809 3,184,178 102,715 485 321 2,885,380 93,077 485 
89,019,123 *106,609 $8,164,976 *104,561 
1920 1921 
482 285 8,012,873 97,172 486 184 2,414,753 17,895 430 
482 805 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 
438 815 8,875,768 108,895 486 108 1,594,866 651,447 429 
483 278 2,752,670 91,754 486 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 
483 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 427 
4838 3802 38,046,623 101,553 486 74 1,064,007 35,466 427 
484 291 3,043,918 98,190 485 69 864,642 27,892 427 
484 806 3,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 380,802 427 
484 817 $8,124,808 104,143 435 84 985,795 82,859 427 
485 290 8,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 428 
4385 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 
485 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 62,992 428 
86,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 %45,223 
1924 1925 
414 248 8,015,480 97,273 411 251 8,372,207 108,781 
414 263 8,073,619 105,987 411 256 8,214,067 114,788 
410 269 8,465,389 111,787 410 246 8,571,422 115,207 
410 234 8,226,107 107,537 409 221 8,211,285 107,041 
411 187 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,983,907 94,642 
411 158 2,022,886 67,427 899 191 2,679,045 89,801 
411 145 1,788,457 657,531 896 188 2,665,262 85,976 
411 150 1,882,986 60,741 391 192 2,707,171 87,328 
411 174 2,053,617 68,454 887 200 2,725,885 90,862 
411 204 2,514,979 83,832 885 220 3,023,257 100,775 
411 229 2,956,389 95,367 385 233 3,261,290 105,203 
411 229 2,956,389 95,367 
31,076,572 *84,908 36,382,637 *99,678 


Total 

















Steel Ingots 


Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 


Av. daily 


1923 


3,841,095 
8,471,848 
4,066.680 
8,963,736 
4,216,355 
8,767,256 
3,531,458 
8,695,788 
8,356,776 
3.577.091 
3,134,321 
2.863 ,266 


142,263 
144,660 
150,618 
158,549 
156,161 
144,894 
141,258 
136,881 
134,271 
132.485 
120,551 

114,531 


Total Av. daily 
1924 


3,121,149 124,846 
3,569,251 137,279 





43,485,665 


*139,825 





$6,811,157 *117,984 





Total Av. daily 
1925 


4,198,564 155,502 
8,756,248 156,510 
4,198,520 161.482 


07,437 156,297 


3,975,824 152,916 
44,186,977 142,080 


218 1,910,385 
198 1,779,899 





26,845,902 


154 1,495,825 





22,970,926 


1918 
294 2,403,227 
819 2,318,242 
338 8,209,996 
851 3,273,355 
360 38,451,884 
858 8,316,148 
364 3,408,584 
871 3,378,479 
864 8,413,223 
864 8,482,392 
860 38,847,844 
851 8,484,114 


*62,934 


77,528 
82,728 


110,778 





88,437,488 
1922 

127 1,645,804 

139 1,630,180 

155 2,035,908 


253 38,083,520 


*105,308 


58,090 
58,220 
65,674 
69,005 
74,496 
78,748 
77,517 
58,408 
67,466 
84,827 
94,870 
99,468 





26,850,844 
1926 


*73,568 






































Total Av. Daiiy 
1926 
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No Greasing for 7 Months 
But No Sign of Wear 


The worth and superiority of Brownhoist belt conveyors 
has been demonstrated time and again to skeptical industrial 
plants. One of the most interesting of these demonstrations 
has recently been completed in the foundry of a nationally 
known automobile maker. 





A standard Brownhoist roller-bearing conveyor idler was 
installed in a conveyor at this plant. It was boxed and sealed 
so that it would receive no lubrication or attention and put 
to work with other idlers which were oiled twice a day. 


After seven months of day and night service, this Brown- 
Other Brownhoist equip- hoist idler was dismantled and minutely inspected. ‘“‘No 
ment includes chain convey- wear whatsoever,” was the inspectors’ report. And the 
ors, locomotive cranes, lubricant in the idler was almost as good as new. 
shovels, buckets, bins, bridge Brownhoist roller-bearing idler design keeps dirt and grit 
cranes, weighing larries, _ out and grease in. Added to this they are locked into per- 
Catalogs on any of this fect, permanent alignment—two reasons why they last so 
equipment will be gladly sent long and give such dependable service. Catalog M-24 tells 
saearbomaiters, atch many more reasons. May we send you a copy? 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans and San Francisco. 


BROWNHOIS| 


GOoOooD MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
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2 
A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. Index to advertisements will give Z 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement | 
you can get full particulars about products. E 
= 
Ti 
ACCUMULATORS AXLES Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 BELT DRESSING (Liquid & 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. Paste) 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie Inland Steel Co., First National B & H Engineering Laboratories, 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Inc., 4701 Grove St., Oak- 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. a gue ae 4 st aay nme _ 2 e5 Tg Steel Corp., land, Calif. 
fs ‘Tnei : Works, e, 5 E. 78t be, eve- ittsburgh, Pa. 
a sanearng - land, Ohio. Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto BELT LACING (Leather) 


New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Falls, New York. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 80 Church 
St., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farreil-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., ae Bank Bldg., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., 
ville, Ohio. 


APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Niagara 


Bridge- 


Zanes- 


Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan &t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., oO 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ine., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


71 Broad- 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., oO. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. 'y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Pa. 


Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 


Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincin- 


nati, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30 th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 


ton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 


town, O. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Steel) 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Har- 
vey, Ill. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Ine., P. 

Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 

lin, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Frank- 


Blidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pollak Steel Co., The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Bldg., 


Co., 1351 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 

BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


— CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


TC. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 


15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Snead Architectural 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn.’ 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 89th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Mill Alloyed) 
Alchrome Casting & Bearing Corp., 
The, Chesire, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


Iron Works, 


New- 


New- 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 

oe AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ng 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 

BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 8917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 


land, 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill 


Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, mw Zs 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allstatter Co., 
ton, O. 
Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wickes Brothers, 
820 Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
BENZOL AND T@LUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 
Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 
American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Hamil- 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bidg., Chicago, Il 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe (Ring, Gear and Sprock- 
et 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BLAST FURNACES—See FUR- 
NACES (Blast) 

BLOWERS 

General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Spencer Turbine Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








